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What Is Education? 

Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. May, 1944, S&W, $3.00 
By David C. Fullmer, Ph.D., Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese 
of Chicago. 

The announcement of a book on educa- 
tion by Father Leen came as a distinct 
surprise. No one who is acquainted with 
his previous wark would have been sur- 
prised to hear that this distinguished 
Irish writer had ready for publication a 
book on the Blessed Virgin or St. Joseph. 
Such a volume would be entirely in 
keeping with the type of work he has 
been doing in his former books, ‘Jn the 
Likeness of Christ, Progress Through 
Mental Prayer, The Vine and the 
Branches, to mention but a few ‘of his 
popular books. But a book on education 
seemed to be a little too far removed 
from the subject matter that he is known 
to handle so expertly and so beautifully. 

Father Leen’s book on education is 
proof that his literary talents are not 
confined to one type of subject matter. 
It is proof that he is eminently fitted 
and competent to discuss the Christian 
philosophy of education in its theoretical 
and practical aspects. 

The very title of this book is a chal- 
lenge. What is Education? Is it pos- 
sible that those who are engaged in the 
work of the Christian schools are igno- 
rant of the nature of the vocation that 
is theirs? They may be able to give a 
definition of education, every bit as good 
as the one Father Leen gives us in his 
‘ introductory chapter, but there are too 
many educators who have failed to com- 
prehend the full significance of that 
definition or have failed to make of it a 
reality in their daily work. Pope Pius 
XI has made the meaning of education 


quite clear. But as in the case of his 
encyclicals on the social questions, his 
words have not been heard or compre- 
hended by many “good” Catholics. 
There is need for stressing his teachings 
over and over again. Father Leen has 
succeeded in giving us a fresh, inspiring, 
common-sense exposition of the true 
meaning of Christian education. He 
writes not as a professional philosopher 
but as a practical educator. 

Father Leen is not one of those- who 
think that the education of Christians 
by Christians is necessarily Christian 
education. He has a great deal to say 
about what the Christian teacher must 
be as well as what he must do in his 
work of “forming the true and perfect 
Christian.”” He discusses the mental and 
moral formation of youth, education as 
a preparation for living and a livelihood. 
Two of the chapters are devoted to the 
subject of religious instruction. Very 
wisely he insists upon the systematic 
teaching of the technical vocabulary of 
religion. While advocating a shifting of 
emphasis to the central notions of 
Christian doctrine, he believes that the 
reformation most sorely needed is not in 
the textbooks but in the teachers them- 
selves. The chapter entitled “Education 
and Womanhood” is a strong indictment 
of the training for masculinity given in 
certain secondary schools and colleges 
for girls. Before the completion of his 
secondary education (sophomore year of 
our colleges), the student must be forti- 
fied by.a solid grounding in the peren- 
nial truths of scholastic philosophy. 
Many of these truths can be taught in- 
formally in connection with the teaching 
of the humanities. Classical and modern 
literature offers a splendid opportunity 
for the study and discussion of the most 
basic principles of philosophy. While the 
author firmly belies that the study of 
science must be an integral part of sec- 
ondary education, he warns against over- 
emphasis. 

Everyone who is engaged in the work 
of Christian education should read 
Father Leen’s book. While it is not a 
book that is apt to give rise to any vio- 
lent controversy, it should be the occa- 
sion of fostering a more critical exam- 
ination of our educational programs, of 
the goals that we have set and the means 
that have been employed to attain these 
objectives. Smugness and complacency 
can spoil the work of Christian educa- 
tors. 






A Gallant Tribute 


Father Meany and “The Fighting 
69th” 

Barris Jenkins, Jr. Fell, $1.00 
Powerful saga of Chaplain who falls im 
battle of Makin Atoll, 

By act of Congress the flag staff of 
“The Fighting 69th”—now the 165th 
U. S. Infantry—has been lengthened 
twelve inches, to a measure unequalled 
by any other regiment in American his- 
tory. Its “proud battle standard now in. 
cludes its sixtieth ring”—more than any 
other regiment in the world except 
Great Britain’s Black Watch —and 
Father Stephen J. Meany, S.J., was the 
Chaplain of the Regiment as it went 
into action at Makin—for the first time 

since Argonne. 

This is the story of the battle—the 
death of its Colonel—and the experience 
of its Chaplain, who was shot six times 
through the chest and arm. A small book, ‘ 
but a gallant tribute—written and illus- 
trated by a veteran of the first World 
War—-son of the minister of a Kansas 
City church. A book that will be read 
at one sitting. 


To eo 


Verbal Thunderbolts 
Plea for Liberty 
Georges Bernanos Pantheon, May, 1944, $3.0 


First published in South America under 
the title, Lettres Aux Anglais (Letters 
to the English), this rhetorical thunder- 
bolt by the author of The Diary of 
Country Priest has been eagerly awaited. 

There can be no argument about Ber- |. 
nanos’ power as a rhetorician. Although |. 
his logic wavers and his blasts are fired 
in too many directions to maintain con- 
sistency, it does seem that he is crying, 
out from the depths of an anguished 
conscience at the monstrous deforma- 
tions of Christianity which have shocked 
the world. 

If we don’t take care, he says, what 
the dictators wanted will be accom 
plished despite vistory . . . the State’ 
will have conquered and seduced every- 
thing. The Pagan State is again fe 
stored ,to life . . . stamped upon minds 
and consciences. . . . A dictatorship of 
Idiot money has achieved the appear 
ance of a Moral and Spiritual power 
. .. The lie has become so universal 
that we may almost despair of reestal- 
lishing truth. . . . America asa last re 
sort, must determine the fate of Chris 
tianity. é 
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In his Letters to the Americans, Ber- 
nanos addresses himself directly to 
President Roosevelt. Never, he tells the 
President, has a people run the superna- 
tural risks which yours will face. “There 
is no forgiveness for him who betrays 
the spirit.” You must save Christian 
civilization or perish with it—with every 
possibility of being damned in the 
process. 

The author reiterates his Catholicity. 
Only the most mature will understand 
his book. 

* * * 


| Maritain 


Christianity and Democracy 
M. Maritain Scribner, May 15, 1944, $1.25 


Excellent study for Mature Readers. 


One cannot help noticing the similarity 
of some of M. Maritain’s statements to 
those of his compatriot, Georges Ber- 
nanos, in Plea for Liberty. Both writers 
fear that although we will prevail mili- 
tarily over Fascism and Nazism we will 
fall victim and be morally conquered 
by the substitutes which will follow 
these “isms.” 

War, says the author, may open the 
way to constructive work, but the nec- 
essary work of purification of ideas is 
more urgent during the war. The imme- 
diate future is a terrible moment and 
we must cultivate “a deliberate will to 


; hope.” 


Peace will not be won unless during 
the war a new world takes shape, and 
unless the peoples effect a moral and 
intellectual reform equal to the suffer- 
ing of their present martyrdom. 

The author sees in Nazism the final 
stage of an implacable reaction against 
{Christian and democratic principles, 
and in Communism he sees the inner 
destruction of the democratic principle 
due to the rejection of the Christian 
principle. Communism is not alone an 
economic system. If it were, then a 
| Christian Communism might be con- 
ceived. 

There are three attitudes possible to- 
ward Communists—to destroy them by 
foree—to give way, and constitute with 
them a political “front”—or to accept 
their cooperation — while maintaining 
full autonomy. This latter, says Mari- 
tain, is the attitude recommended by 
Pope Pius XI, and it has the power to 
draw in its wake and restore the great- 











st number of those attracted by Com- 


-|Munism. 
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Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


Fair Stood the Wind for France 
H. E. Bates ALB, $2.50 


A love and adventure story, this Book- 
of-the-Month Club dual selection for 
June tells of an RAF bomber’s crew 
forced down in occupied France. Refuge 
with a peasant family affords temporary 
safety but competition for the favor of 
the daughter increases the tension. The 
pilot, injured in landing, cannot travel. 
He finally orders the four other mem- 
bers to leave in pairs without him, after 
he has been secretly assisted to a doctor. 

A long period of suspense follows dur- 
ing which the pilot goes through a 
crisis, including the amputation of his 
arm. The Germans are about continu- 
ally—hostages, including the doctor, are 
shot in reprisals, and it becomes impera- 
tive that the pilot must leave, although 
he can scarcely walk. The girl has de- 
termined to go with him—and does. The 
story ends with the pair in Marseilles, 
still unmarried, and without definite 
revelation of what their relations may 
have been, although the inference is that 
she has not only yielded but has desired 
his attentions. 

Unable to find an English parson to 
marry them in Marseilles (the girl is a 
Catholic, but it did not occur to the 
pilot to seek-a priest), they go onward. 
Trouble ensues at the Spanish border, 
and a member of the crew they meet 
by chance sacrifices his life that the girl 
may escape. Adult. 


Bs w * 


B-O-T-M Club—June 
Lost Island 

Jas. Norman Hall ALB, $2.00 
Father Vincent, the missionary on a 
pin-point island in the South Pacific, 
was “A Christian first and a Catholic 
afterwards.” “That’s the way it, should 
be as I see it,” says the author of this 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection for 
June. 

The story is told by an American en- 
gineer, sent to transform this unnamed 
beauty spot into a carrier base for naval 
bombers. 
beautiful gardens and orchards, pride of 
the priest’s heart—the chapel he has 
built with native help—even the people 
themselves. Viewing this prospect, the 
engineer began to see our so-called In- 
dustrial Civilization as a cancerous or- 


Everything must go— the. 
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ganism. Keeping the native women pro- 
tected from the products of our civiliza- 
tion presents another bad problem—not 
altogether successfully solved. 

The priest’s liberal views are remind- 
ful of Keys of the Kingdom. “There was 
more than one way of worshiping the 
Lord,” so on one Sunday morning, be- 
cause of favorable weather, everyone is 
put to work setting out trees rather than 
taking time for Mass. 

Again, discussing an old native, the 
priest is made to say, “. .. a few 
heathen are needed in the world, to set 
good examples for the Christians to try 
and live up to.” Adult. 


* 


The Pope’s New Order 

Phillip Hughes Macmillan, $2.50 
Excellent summary of Encyclicals and 
Addresses. H.S.— Sat. Adults — Rec.. 
Very valuable for reading and reference. 
The summaries are grouped under head- 
ings and appropriate explanations are 
given with each. Imprimatur. 

Phillip Hughes has rendered a very 
valuable service in making available in 
easily readable form the Encyclicals 
and Addresses from Leo XIII to Pius 
XII. Mr. Hughes is author of Rome 
and the Counter Reformation in Eng- 
land. His historical knowledge has en- 
abled him to present enlightening analy- 
ses and summaries in such manner as 
make the book useful for readers who 
want to find out the thoughts of the 
Popes on different subjects during the 
past 60 years. This information, of 
course, is available in the original docu- 
ments, but it takes a lot of hard work 
to sift it out. The author has done this 
work for us, grouping the various sum- 
maries under suitable chapter headings 
such as World Unrest, The Modern 
State, The Capitalist System and the 
Workers, Family Life, etc. 

At the beginning of each chapter, 
or of each summary, the author gives 
a page—sometimes several pages—of 
explanation of the situation existing at 
the time the Address was given or the 
Encyclical published. These introduc- 
tions are followed by analyses so that 
when one begins to read the summary 
he is already well informed as + to the 
point which it covers. 

The book bears the imprimatur of 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman and 
should be in every Catholic and public 
library for high school age and upward. 
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Pagan 
Nothing As Before 
Dorcihy Sparks Harper, April, 1944, $2.50 


Lacks Moral Principles—Crude— 
Disapproved. 


Dorothy Sparks, says the dust-jacket, is 
Editor and Committee Secretary of the 
Chicago Recreation Commission, and 
since 1942 “has served on the Writers’ 
Committee of the Chicago Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense.” Born in Chicago and 
having “lived there almost continu- 
ously,” she has here given us a novel 
“as American as the prairie. ...” 

— and to add a finishing touch to the 
blurb, Henry Bellaman, author of the 
notorious Kings Row, adds his blessing, 
“., . an interesting conception. .. .” 

In the hands of an artist the theme 
might have been developed interesting- 
ly, rather than crudely, and the at- 
tempts to be daring might have made 
the author appear skillful rather than 
just cheap. 

Ed Stoneman was the big man in 
Danfield — pop. 1500—one of those 
“perfect little towns.” He took care of 


everything, and was even going to bring — 


in the big factory. But he got murdered. 
Then—scandals. High school girls lost 
their morals. Someone threw stink- 
bombs at the Halloween Party. The 


newspaper office was smashed up, the . 


WPA went wrong—the lumber yard 
burned down—and the factory located 
in another town. The town had been 
murdered along with Ed Stoneman. 

John Matthews had left New York— 
fired from his school job because of 
criticism concerning his connection with 
the Union for Peace and Freedom. He 
had also left a wife behind, but the 
high school teacher who fell in love with 
him while he worked for the Danfield 
Clarion wasn’t bothered by that at all. 
John was. He wanted to get away. He 
told Helen he couldn’t get a divorce— 
he was too old, and what not else. But 
Helen was determined. 


So John decided to leave town. And 
Helen said she’d follow. And he said he 
couldn’t marry her—and she said it 
didn’t matter. And he said she’d have to 
give up all her old friends. And she 
said, “I know it won’t be easy, dearest.” 

And finally John said, “I didn’t think 
I'd let you do it, but .. .” And he 
walked away. But before he walked 
away, Helen had said, “I’ll be with you 
in Albany almost before you have time 


to look around.” “... love story,” 
says the blurb, “that evokes a glow in 
every heart.” 

—and now you are referred back to 
Paragraph No. 1 above. 


* * * 


Zweig 
The Royal Game 

Stefan Zweig Viking, April, 44, $2.50 
Posthumous Novelette—Disap proved. 
This collection takes its, title from the 
one new story contained therein—the 
story of a boorish individual who has 
become a chess player of world renown. 
Aboard an ocean liner the champion is 
challenged by a fellow passenger who 
schooled himself in chess playing—to 
avoid going crazy—while in a Nazi 
prison. His obsession with chess, how- 
ever, drives him almost to madness. 
The champion sees that he can win by 
destroying the balance of his opponent. 

It would appear that Zweig was work- 
ing on some symbolical reference to Hit- 
ler without arriving at a logical con- 
clusion. 

After reading the other novelettes in- 
cluded in the book we can come nearer 
to understanding why Zweig killed him- 
self two years ago. They indicate that 
he had no belief in the moral law—no 
anchor. * oad oad 


Historical Fiction? 

Commenting on The Apostle at a 
meeting of The Critics’ Forum, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. Francis J. Connell 
said: 

“One who essays to write an historical 
novel may use his imagination on acci- 
dental feaures, but the substance of the 
story is supposed to correspond to the 
actual events of history. Unfortunately, 


Mr. Asch has not conformed to this 


basic principle. The fault is inexcusable. 
He had at his disposal the authentic 
record of the life and labors of St. Paul 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and his teachings in the Apostle’s own 
Epistles. Since these writings are his- 
torically trustworthy, no one has a right 
to modify their substance in a novel 
claiming to be historical. Yet, this is 


- what Sholem Asch has done. 


“To support his ideas, Mr. Asch does 
not hesitate to give free rein to his im- 
agination, As Orville Prescott says in 
the New York Times, ‘Mr. Asch elab- 
orates the scanty record of Paul’s life, as 
recorded in the Book of Acts, with 





many supplementary episodes of his 
own imagining. From a tiny reference, 
or from no starting point at all, he 
built up detailed biographical data for 
Paul, explanations of where he was, 
what he was doing and what he was 
thinking.’ 

“In fine, Sholem Asch’s ‘historical’ 
novel is a flimsy skeleton of history 
bulging with fiction—despite the state. 
ment of Time (Nov. 22, 1943), that the 
author ‘has combined storytelling skill 
with historical accuracy.’ 

“The spirit of friendliness will not be 
promoted by distorting the historical 
account of the rise of Christianity, by 
portraying one-of its greatest Saints as 
an unreliable visionary, by presenting 
as myths the most revered beliefs of de. 
vout Christians.” 

* * bs 


= 





New to America 
A Lad of the O’Friels 

Seumas MacManus D-A, 1901-1944, $2.00 
Perhaps it is because I once worked 
with “Shamus” MacManus copying 
manuscript not long after he had written 
this book that I regard him as an in- 
stitution, and think that everyone 
should read at least one of his books as 
an experience with his unique “swing: 
ing singing” style. 

The present charming little love story 
as told by the lad Dinny was written in 
1901 but is now published for the first 
time in this country. The Boston Tran 
script termed it a landmark, and Punch 
called it charming and sure of lasting 
popularity. » 

As in his Yourself and the Neighbors 
($2.00) Seumas MacManus proves him 
self a master of poetry, pathos and re 
mance. He introduces whole host of 
characters whose humor and _ lovable 
qualities will lighten the heart. James 
Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, said 
“T read every line of Seumas Mac 
Manus.” 

Another of his works now available 
is the 4th revised edition of The Story 
of the Irish Race (8vo. 736 page, 
$3.50), which New Ireland of Dublit 
called “The best popular history of Ire 
land ever written.” At the time the first 
edition was published, Dr. John Cavatt 
augh, a great literary authority 
President of the University of Nott 
Dame, said “It is long since I had @ 
greater joy in reading a book .. . tht 
work is an honor to his race, and to his 
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LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 

Will you kindly enlighten a rather 
puzzled recent acquaintance of your 
publication, which was brought to my 
attention by another Librarian ‘who is 
a Catholic. For some time we have been 
discussing books together and exchang- 
ing opinions. In her assortment of mag- 
azines I came across a rather attractive 
Catholic monthly published in Wiscon- 
sin, a page from. which I enclose. My 
bewilderment results from the great 
variations in opinion between their list 
and yours. 

Under the heading Best Sellers, they 
list fifteen books Recommended for 
Family Reading (the Italics are mine). 
As a Librarian, I am familiar with all 
2.00} of these books, either through examina- 
edj tion or by having read them in full. 
ing} I may say further that as Librarians 
ten} I believe it is our duty to encourage 
in-] the reading of books of real merit, and 
me} I find no reason whatever for recom- 
asi mending ten of these books for any 
ng-§ average family. No explanation is given 
with the list. 

Yi However, that is not so bad. There 
Mi are those who will read nothing except 
rst the highly advertised titles; but what 
m-* astounds me is to find in this same pub- 
ach lication a further list including Bedford 
M6} Village; Good Night, Sweet Prince; 
So Little Time and Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep and others Recom- 
mended to adolescents, although the 
heading shows that these twenty-one 
books include “immoral incidents.” 
Does this mean that this provender, 
being tainted only in spots, is never- 
theless recommended diet for the young? 

Perhaps I should applaud the broad- 
Mindedness of this publication, since 
only one of these books can be termed 
Catholic—and it is far beyond the in- 
telligence of the average adult. How- 
ever, I believe that this matter of 
decency in print transcends sectarian 
lines. I have examined only a few of 
your issues and while I differ in my 
Opinion in some cases, I think your 
“verdicts” are understandable, and that 
is why I write you. But I must say 
; that if your fellow publishers are lined 
PP against you as this case indicates 
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TO THE EDITOR 


you are undoubtedly just wasting paper. 
Nevertheless, you have my best wishes. 
—COoNNECTICUT LIBRARIAN 
te 


Reply: We will not agree that we are 
wasting paper, nor do we agree that 
this matter is of concetn only to Catho- 
lics. We have sought the opinions of 
non-Catholics on numerous current titles 
such as those named, asking them if 
they would Recommend such books. 
The answer invariably has been “No.” 

We have asked, “then why do you 
read them?” The answers vary, but the 
usual reason given is “Curiosity.” They 
saw the ads and heard the book talked 
about, so they read it. They wanted to 
be up-to-date, and followed the pub- 
licity given by the advertisers and the 
reviewers who lend their aid in ex- 
ploiting the current Best Seller fad. 

May we emphasize that we believe 
the heading to which you refer in the 
May magazine is in error. We believe 
it must have been intended to be 
“not recommended to adolescents,” but 
we publish your letter as it directs at- 
tention to our own methods. 

We have not given a blanket recom- 
mendation to any of the 21 books 
listed on the page sent us. We believe 
that general recommendations to all 
readers should be reserved for books 
that can be rated as excellent, and 
there is none in this list to which we 
have given such rating. 

We have given a Favorable rating to 
such books as Der Fuehrer, The Steep 
Ascent, D Day and others. 

The titles which you name, we have 
placed in the Adult column, with the 
qualification With Reservations—mean- 
ing that, even for adults, we will not 
give them full approval, because of the 
inclusion of what we consider to be 
objectionable material of one kind or 
another. 

It should be remembered that books 
are read for various reasons. The prime 
interest of some readers is that of liter- 
ary form. They are more interested in 
an analysis of the methods used by an 
author than of the moral influence of 
his writings. Some go so far as to say 
that if an author accomplished what he 
set out to do he deserves praise. The 


same, of course, might be said of the 
dope-peddler who accomplished his pur- 
pose, if he did it artistically, or the 
architect who conceived some monstros- 
ity in house design which brought the 
facilities usually concealed from view 
into the middle of the living-room. 

As to your further point, we are 
quite well aware that our policies will 
not attract oceans of praise from either 
the publishers or authors concerned. 
Books ON TRIAL was not conceived as 
a vote-getting vehicle. As the baseball 
umpire said, “We calls ’em as we sees 
’em.” We cannot expect that everyone 
will agree, but we think there are a 
great many who could study your ob- 
servations with profit. 


* .& OF 


Vocations 
The Catechism of Religious 
Profession 
Brothers of Sacred Heart $1.35 


America: “ ... a translation .. . 


extremely valuable . . . not only 
for persons now in Religion, but 
for those who feel they have a call 
to the Religious Life . . . hundreds 


of questions and answers...” 


x * 


Short Story 

Dorothy Dunn of St. Louis won the 
Short Story Contest in the magazine 
section conducted by the Literary 
Award Foundation of the Catholic Press 
Association. The Editor of Books on 
Trial acted as one of the judges. Cather- 
ine V. Collins and Helen Herbert, both 
of Los Angeles, won second and third 


places. 
Ge 22 


Extended Subscriptions 

We have attempted to set an 
average for Books on Trial of 32 
pages per issue. Since we have car- 
ried less than five per cent in adver- 
tising, this is all the space we can 
afford under present conditions. 

This present issue is curtailed 
because of the absence for some 
weeks of our Editor on account of 
illness, but, as stated previously, if 
for reasons of paper shortage or 
otherwise we cannot keep up to our 
average we will extend subscrip- 
tions to make up for any deficiency. 
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CONTROVERSY 


Much ink has been spilled during 
the past month over several books— 
namely DeVoto’s Literary Fallacy 
(mentioned under Excerpts in this 
issue), Strange Fruit, still profiting by 
the publicity resulting from further 
“banning”; and, finally, Amen, Amen, 
where the discussion has aroused a 
wholesome interest and brought the 
book to the attention of many who 
otherwise would not have heard of it. 


There has been some criticism of 
Amen,’ Amen by those critics who al- 
ways complain when an author fails to 
include something they think should 
have been said. This book is not a 
theological treatise—and therein lies its 
unique value. If the author had at- 
tempted to include all the things some 
of these critics suggest, he would have 
achieved the same result as in a thou- 
sand other cases, namely, his book 
would not have been read. 

We think the following comments 
from a lady in New York state are 
very much to the point. “Very few,” 
she says, “of the reviews seem to em- 
phasize what to me is important— 
namely that Constantino’s youth and 
uniform win him an audience which 
no flow of pure English eloquence can 
reach.” She then goes on to emphasize 
—as one having much experience with 
youth—that volumes of exhortation 
have far less value than one word from 
a contemporary ... and that is why 
Amen, Amen should be in the hands of 
every Service Man and everyone inter- 
ested in youth. 

This same comment applies to an- 
other recent book, Smarter and Smoother 
by Maureen “Daly, which, superficially, 
sounds like a lot of silly chatter, but 
the point is that the book circulates 
(we sold over two hundred copies in 
one afternoon), and, second, its readers 
accept it as coming from a contempo- 
rary who understands their problems. 


Here are a few further comments on 
Amen, Amen: 


The Sign: “. . . positively amazing ... 
straight from the shoulder with ‘radio sim- 
plicity’ and no punches pulled, the wisdom of 
ages ... talking . . . about what we are told 
are favorite topics of conversation in the 
armed forces and among young men and 
women generally—God, sex, and money. 

“Don’t miss it. It’s frank. It’s right. It’s as 
interesting as the sports page and it beats the 
comics.” - 
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Amen, Amen 
Grail Magazine: “Congratulations to a young 
Navy flier . . . for this fearless and honest 


appraisal of irreligious America. . . 

. . . ordinary horse-sense, prepared in en- 
joyable language . . . for young men and 
women of college age, and soldiers and 
sailors... .” 


The Cantian: “Perhaps Ensign Constantino 
has opened a new trail for future young lay 
apostles to follow. At least he has manifested 
an ability to translate religious truths into the 
ordinary layman’s language. His little book is 
potentially a very constructive contribution.” 
Louis J. Putz in Ave Maria: “...a bold 
little book. A young navy flier has turned 
preacher . . . nothing stuffy about the presenta- 
tion. . . . Every one of his buddies can under- 
stand him. . . . The book is addressed to peo- 
ple of all creeds or no creed... .” 


Benedict Ehman in The Courier, Rochester: 
“Into 184 pages, large print and full of the 
kind of chatter that keeps you on the go, he 
packs the arguments about the existence of 
God, about our souls and their being immortal, 
about the moral law and how it binds us all, 


about sex and money and how they must be ° 


controlled by moral principles. 

“Yes, sirs and madams, here is a swell 
book for that buddy pack you are making up 
for the boys overseas.” 


Catholic World: “. . . not a book for babes; 
but, even in understatement . . . worth its 
weight in gold.” 


* * * 


Socio-Economic 


It All Goes Together 
Eric Gill DA, May, 1944, $3.50 


The Day Is Coming 
William Cameron Mac, June, 1944, $3.00 


American Unlimited 
Eric Johnston D D, May, 1944, $2.50 


From the secular viewpoint, Eric Gill 
was both radical and visionary. He be- 
lieved that the present way of indus- 
trialism is that of spiritual death— 
that the trade union leader is a typical 
rationalist, who gets his philosophy 
ready-made from those he fights. 
What people forget—or do not know 
—is that Gill has done the things he 
advocates. It is too bad that more 
people do not take the trouble to study 
his thinking, which will be a revela- 
tion to those who have never thought 
of the workman as being merely a tool 
in a system where money is King. 
Gill was a supreme craftsman, a genius 
in numerous fields, a believer in work 
as the natural heritage of man and a 
foe of the factory system as something 
entirely opposed to the traditions of 
Christianity and the nature of man. 
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The Day Is Coming treats of the 
same problems from the standpoint of 
a purely secular thinker—William Mor. 
ris—but whereas Gill’s book takes the 
form of reasoned essays, Cameron’s js 
a sprawling novel tracing the develop. 
ment of an individual who began as 
an apprentice in the 1880’s, fell under 
the influence of the early Socialists, 
took part in the project set up by the 
Guild of English Craftsmen in their 
attempt to become independently self- 
supporting, saw the effort fail and its 
members return to mass-production 
methods as factory employees, finally 
taking part in the general strike of 
1939. 

Gill is motivated by a deep spiritual 
discontent. Cameron, semi-autobiogra- 
phically, it would seem, has nothing 
higher than a queer sort of mountebank 
love of humanity based on a Godless 
Marxism that believes the abolition of 
private property would bring some kind 
of Utopia. He takes nearly 600 pages 
without arriving. 

It is seldom that those interested in 
socio-economics will find three books 
appearing simultaneously that treat the 
problem from such diverse viewpoints 
as the foregoing and Eric Johnston’s 
American Unlimited. 

Johnston, president of the U. §, 
Chamber of Commerce—who has had 
an Alger-like rise in American industry 
—believes also that a revolution has 
been in progress—that we have in some 
ways become more socialistic than 
Russia and in other ways more Tory 
than England. He believes that em 
phasis on the individual rather than 
the State distinguishes us from the rest 
of the world. Anti-Communistic, he be 
lieves that Government must play 4 
larger role in the future and that our 
hope in America is that a form of 
“Peoples’ Capitalism” may be made t 
work. 

The problems which these books dis 
cuss are vital to our future. They de 
serve increased attention. In our next 
issue we will analyze some of them it 











greater detail. 
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Church—Pretace by Father Gillis, . ibe 
attempt by a non-Catholic to set in concise. | 
easily accessible form the teachings of the Churd 
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Foreign Policy 


From U.S. Foreign Policy 
by Walter Lippman Little Brown, $1,50 


“As the climax of the war finds the 


people of the United States approaching 


a national election, we must face the 
fact that for nearly fifty years the na- 


tion has not had a settled and generally — 


accepted foreign policy. This is a 
danger to the Republic. For when a 
people is divided within itself about 
the conduct of its foreign relations, it 
is unable to agree on the determination 
of its true interest. It is unable to 
prepare adequately for war or ‘to safe- 
guard successfully its peace. Thus its 
course in foreign affairs depends, in 
Hamilton’s words, not on reflection and 
choice but on accident and force... . 

“The country, as I shall try to demon- 
strate, had a secure foreign policy to- 
ward the great powers from the decade 
after the end of the War of 1812 to 
the end of the war with Spain in 1898. 
In that long period it was true that 
politics stopped at the water’s edge, and 
that the people were not seriously 
divided on our relations with the Old 
World. But in the election of 1900 the 
nation became divided over the conse- 
quences of the war with Spain, and 
never since then has it been possible 
for any President of the United States 
to rely upon the united support of the 
nation in the conduct of foreign af- 
SR 

“From 1937, when he made his ‘quar- 
antine’ speech in Chicago until the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt struggled with the prob- 
lem of making our bankrupt foreign 
position solvent. As early as 1937 it was 
clear that the American situation de- 
manded an immediate, intensified expan- 
sion of our armed forces, the fortification 
of our strategic commitments in Alaska, 
Guam, the Philippines, and Panama, 
and the formation of arrangements for 
mutual aid with Great Britain, France, 
and China—our obvious allies in an at- 
tack which was being prepared against 
them and against us alike. But this 
prudent course was held to be political- 
ly imprudent. This is another way of 
saying that the American people would 
not agree to protect their vital inter- 
ests because they had no foreign policy 
which disclosed their vital interests. . . . 

“Thus from 1937 to 1940 President 
Roosevelt moved anxiously and_hesi- 
tantly between his knowledge of what 


ought to be done and his estimate of how 
much the people would understand what 
ought to be done. I shall not attempt to 
answer the question whether he could 
have made the people understand how 
great was their peril because their com- 
mitments were totally unbalanced. The 
illusions of a century stood in the way 
of their understanding, and it may be 
that no words, but only the awful ex- 
perience of total war, could even par- 
tially dispel the illusion.” 


x FF 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Urban Impact on American 
Protestantism (1865-1900) 
Aaron Ignatius Abell Harvard, $3.75 


By Staff Member John J. O’Connor, 
Ph.D., now in Government service. 


The urban era opened with Protes- 
tant churches slipping into a passive 
alliance with the well-to-do middle 
classes. By the close of the nineteenth 
century, in attempting to satisfy the 
demands of the urban poor, Protestants 
had measurably Christianized their so- 
cial and economic attitudes, formulated 
and developed a far-flung system of so- 
cial service, and sacrificed sectarian 
concerns to basic religious needs. 

Several hundred ministers and lay- 
men influenced the course of the 
Church’s social thinking. During the 
thirty-five-year period treated in this 
objective and very enlightening study, 
Protestants founded missions, guilds and 
workingmen’s clubs. The YMCA and 
YWCA flourished, as did the Salvation 
Army. Numerous institutional churches 
sought to promote the welfare of human 
beings as individuals and in their social 
relations. 

But Protestantism, Dr. Abell con- 
cludes, despite many social achieve- 
ments, failed to solve, the urban re- 
ligious problem. Though the missionary 
and social service of the churches was 
in the aggregate quite impressive, it 
affected only a relatively small portion 
of the immigrant working population 


’ and that in an economic and cultural 


more definitely than in a strictly re- 
ligious manner. 

Dr. Abell’s well documented work is 
the latest addition to the Harvard His- 
torical Studies series and is highly 
recommended to students of American 
history and sociology. 

* * * 
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By John J. O’Connor, Ph.D., 


Editor, Ordnance Dept., 
Army Service Forces 


Democracy: Should It Survive? 
Kerby Foundation Bruce, $2.00 


One of the aims of the William J. Kerby 
Foundation is to present to the Ameri- 
can people the view that “our democ- 
racy is primarily social, moral and 
spiritual, and secondarily political.” 
This statement is found in the writings 
of Dr. Kerby, for many years professor 
of sociology at the Catholic University 
of America, and is developed and ap- 
plied throughout this volume. 
Fourteen prominent leaders of mod- 
ern thought, such as Jacques Maritain, 
Walter Lippmann, Philip Murray and 
Luigi Sturzo, demonstrate the primary 
fact that democracy can survive only 
if it is solidly grounded on a recog- 
nition of man’s imherent dignity as a 
creature of God in God’s own image 
and likeness, and how a neglect of this 
cardinal principle will result in totali- 
tarian slavery. If the leaders of the State 
or the planners hold that man has no 


‘supernatural destimmy, that he is not 


responsible to any Creator for his ac- 
tions, that he has no intrinsic value in 
himself, then obviously the reason for 
the survival of democracy crumbles, as 
does the basis for freedom. 

No more important book will be pub- 
lished this year. The theologians, histo- 
rians, political scientists, labor leaders 
and agriculturalists who direct atten- 
tion to the fact that freedom begins 
and ends with God have performed 
an invaluable service. The book de- 
serves the widest possible circulation. 


2.2 


“‘So—Mother and Dad, 
Bravely change my star 
from Blue to Gold.” 


The Risen Soldier*** 

Francis J. Spellman Mac, $1.00 

Just as the Mother of Christ gave her 
son for the salvation of the world, so 
mothers are today giving up their sons 
that freedom may be preserved. This is 
the theme of Archbishop Spellman’s 
little book—the inspiration for which 
came from a lad who said, “Tell my 
mother not to think of me as dead. . . 
but as one risen in a new world... .” 

Truly, this little volume bears a ring- 
ing message for troubled souls. 
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CREATIVE READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 


Another in the series of essays written for Booxs On Tria 
by N. Elisabeth Monroe, and designed to help readers to get 
increased pleasure and profit from books. 

Dr. Monroe, author, educator—and one of the most pene- 
trating literary critics of our time—has provided in this column 
what is virtually a course in the modern novel—on which she 
is an authority—but readers will be quick to discern that her 
comments have, in their thought-provoking qualities, a much 


wider usefulness. 


Long time ago Edwin Muir divided 
the novel into two types, the char- 
acter and dramatic novel, depend- 

ing on the means used to determine 
character—and this division still holds. 

The character novel brings a great 
many people together and devises scenes 
and incidents to show what they are 
like. 


The dramatic novel places the main 
character in a situation or conflict from 
which he must extricate himself or go 
down in defeat before the law, conven- 
tion, or person whose validity he has 
challenged. If the external defeat is ac- 
companied by a growth .in character, 
the novel may be said to have a happy 
ending. If the character novel succeeds 
in describing character completely, it 
has fulfilled its purpose. 


Thackeray—George Eliot 


Although many of the scenes are 
highly dramatic, Thackeray’s novels are 
for the most part character novels; 
George Eliot’s and Hardy’s are usually 
dramatic, although many of the char- 
acters are not involved directly in the 
plot, but are described to show the sur- 
rounding life of the story. Both methods 
ate good and subject to endless varia- 
tion; the choice of one method or an- 
other depends on the novelist’s material 
and his aim. 

In both types action goes hand in 
hand with character, but in the charac- 
ter novel, action does not develop charac- 
ter, but merely illustrates or unfolds it; 
in the second type, character is ~ not 
complete until the last action is accom- 
plished, for action in this sense deter- 
mines character and is likewise deter- 
mined by character. Whatever our 
actions, right or wrong, rational or 
accidental, they are bound to have ef- 
fects and to call for other actions, which 


1For further discussion see Edwin Muir's The Struc- 
ture of the Novel. 





when formed into a pattern, constitute 
the plot of the novel. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge is a good 
example of the dramatic novel. A young 
hay trusser, in a moment of drunken 
bravado, sells his wife and child, and, 
though he is to become the mayor of his 
town, is never to know happiness until 
he finds his family, and not even then, 
for his child has died and his wife de- 
cides to be silent about the little girl 
she has with her. Time is the determin- 
ing factor here, for this man’s weakness 
requires a long penance. In The New- 
comes, character is complete from the 
start, and though the Newcomes grow 
old, they do not depend on time to re- 
solve their conflicts. 

As explained before, observation and 
experimentation, though important to 
the novel if it is to continue to grow, 
are not enough for good characteriza- 
tion, but must be supplemented by 
vision and interpretation. Any wide- 
awake person can observe character, 
but not everyone can bring together the 
law of cause and effect or plumb the 
depths of the human soul—that is the 
province of the great novelist. 

It is a truism of the arts that charac- 
ter must not be a direct transcript from 
life, but an independent creation which 
touches life at many points and which 
enjoys a life of its own, subject only 
to the artistic law of cause and effect. 
The newspapers are full of stories about 
people who seem unreal, because the re- 
porter has not seen beneath the surface. 
It is precisely here that the novelist’s 
task begins. 

Flavin’s Failure 


In Journey in the Dark, Martin 
Flavin describes a character whose life 
is pretty evenly divided between sex and 
business success, but, while the report- 
ing is good, there is nothing to show the 
springs of actions, or why this charac- 
ter is made to represent a whole era in 


American life; nor is there anything to 
offset the .crude materialism of the 
point of view. The handling of time is 
successful, but the form as a whole ig 
defective, because progress comes only 
through uritelated events, -and what the 
author has to say does not justify am 
elaborate technique. 

Emma Bovary is an equally unpleas- 
ant character, but her reveries search 
out the innermost springs of her ac- 
tions. Her marriage, which was to have 
opened the door to life for her, soon 
becomes hateful in every way; she can- 
not endure the noisy way her husband 
sucks up his soup, his obtuseness, or 
his clumsy demonstrations of affection 
—and finds her only release through 
amorous day dreams in which one or an- 
other of her acquaintances is violently 
in love with her. These dreams, which 
are skilfully projected through her mind, 
afford a fitting prologue to a life of 
bourgeois infidelity. 


| Laverty 


In Touched by the Thorn, Maura 
Laverty describes a mean, cruel, and 
piggish character, outwardly pious, 
proud of the fact that he is a confra- 
ternity man, but sensual and smirking 
underneath. He drags his young wife 
through the mire simply because he is 
getting back, at life for alloting him a 
hard and bitter childhood. He describes 
the means by which he has risen above 
this early poverty and adds: “Every 
time I drove a good bargain, every time 
I counted up the money in the till, I’d 
say to myself: ‘That’s some thing off 
what’s owing that half-starved, shiver- 
ing young lad.’ ” 


A Fetish of Obscurity 


Many of the experiments in fiction 
have had the same effect of keeping the 
novel to the surface of reality. The 
stream-of-consciousness method, de 
scribed before, has done more to disrupt 
fiction than any other experiment, be 
cause it has confused means with ends 
and made a fetish of obscurity. How- 
ever original an author may be, he can 
not afford ‘to ignore his reader. When 
ever he does this he is confessing his 
inability to please his reader—hence he 
needs must turn to experimentation. 

The attempt to dramatize ideas is the 
most interesting of these experiments, 
but ideas cannot compensate’ for the 


loss of story and characterization. And 





there is always the danger of turning 
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to’ propaganda through this concern 
with ideas. Hermann Borchardt’s The 
Conspiracy of the Carpenters and Mark 
Aldanov’s The Fifth Seal are interesting 
because the ideas are dramatic and com- 
pelling, but both novels have limited 
their appeal by the method used and 
neither formula is capable of being used 
over and over again. These experiments 
may become valuable when they are 
made a part of ithe novel, instead of its 
raison d’étre, but that time is far off 
indeed. Older writers have used these 
same devices without scrapping the tra- 
ditional form of the novel, but our con- 
temporaries appear to have little ability 
with plot or character and so have 
turned to experimentation. 


Jane Austen—Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Then there is the question of how to 
set the characters in action. Here the 
dramatic novel has clear sailing, if the 
situation is important and the character 
fits naturally into it. The character 
novel ‘must appear to be casual in its 
opening scene and at the same time 
catch the reader’s attention. Jane Aus- 
ten had a way of opening with a con- 
versation, which, though commonplace, 
carried the seeds of drama. Henry 
James’ elaborate preparation for the en- 
largement of his character’s awareness 1s 
subtle, but neither method recommends 
itself to the novelist today, because he 
has neither the time nor the ability to 
traffic in subtleties. Sheila Kaye-Smith 
begins on a low note in Tambourine, 
Trumpet & Drum—three girls are walk- 
ing along the Marine Parade clutching 
their hats and trying to talk against the 
wind. 

“T nearly lost mine,” cried the young- 
est, whose yellow fringe was streaming 
over her eyes. 

“Well, don’t forget about your skirt,” 
said the eldest; “‘there’s a man coming.” 

“What does he matter? I’ve only got 
two hands, and my skirt won't blow off, 
but my hat will if I don’t, hold on to 
Ss 6-6 

“Really, Kitty, you’re. shameless,” 
said the eldest girl. “No nice man will 
look at you if you do this sort of thing.” 

“What sort of thing?” asked Kitty 
innocently. “I’m just walking along the 
same as you are.” 

Few authors would have the courage 
to begin in this way, but Sheila Kaye- 
Smith has had a long apprenticeship to 
art and can afford to be dull in the 
interest of truth. 
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The older writers, less self, conscious 
than our contemporaries, ‘were not 
afraid to establish friendly relationships 
with their characters and to discuss 
them frankly with the reader. They 
knew that this was the guarantee of in- 
dependence on the part of their charac- 
ters, but our contemporaries feel they 
must devise elaborate methods of ap- 
pearing to be objective while almost 
everything about the characters is on 
the subjective level. 


Thackeray 


Thackeray often discusses what is to 
happen next or draws a little parable to 
set forth the universal character of life. 
His introductions are casual and easy. 
In tthe second chapter of The New- 
comes, he says: “As the young gentle- 
man who has just gone to bed is to be 
the hero of the following pages, we had 
best begin our account of him with his 
family history, which luckily is not very 
long.” What follows is packed with in- 
formation, but gives the effect of for- 
ward movement. 


Turgenev 

Turgenev has this same ease in in- 
troducing his characters. Fathers |and 
Sons opens with a little masterpiece of 
interpretation. A wealthy landowner is 
waiting ‘the return of his son from the 
university, and though the posting sta- 
tion is hot and dusty he pays little 
heed. ‘‘Well, Peter? Anything in sight?”’, 
and when the servant, who has with- 
drawn a little, answers in the negative, 
he sits down patiently to wait. He is a 
bit over forty, dressed in dusty coat 
and checked trousers, and is of pleasing 
countenance. Turgenev steps in and, 
with the simple statement that it is 
time to introduce him to the reader, 
tells the story of his ancestry and posi- 
tion, how, after his wife’s death, he had 
retired to his estate and how he was 
bored with everything until he hit on a 
scheme to improve the conditions of his 
serfs. This is an adroit combination of 
description and exposition which gives 
the effect of narrative. 

Dreiser's Weakness 


The danger in this method is that 
the author may be content with explain- 
img his characters instead of presenting 
them and allowing them to live their 
own lives. To see the difference we have 
only to compare the opening scene of 
Fathers and Sons with Dreiser’s intro- 
duction of Clyde and his family in An 
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American Tragedy. Huddled together on 

a street corner ‘the little group listens 
to the father expounding the gospel, 
while Clyde suffers acutely because he 
feels himself an object of scorn and al- 
most hates his father for putting him in 
this position. 

Dreiser explains how the boy’s home 
life and contacts, material and psychic, 
have turned him away from tthe family 
in spite of their sincerity, because they 
are different from everyone else and, to 
his way of thinking, slightly ridiculous. 
The explanation goes on and on, never 
emerging as art, because Dreiser offers 
the explanation instead of letting it 
come through the boy’s mind. 

(To be Continued) 


* * * 
Antidote 
The Open Gate. 


Kate Seredy 1943, Viking, $2.50 


Reviewed by Florence Higgins, St. Mary 
College, Xavier, Kansas 


The open gate stands as a symbol of the 
friendliness of Kate Seredy’s new book. The 
reader is taken into the heart of the Preston 
family to laugh and cry with Mother, Father, 
Dick, Janet, and Gram. He feels the hope and 
fear in Gram’s heart after she tricked John 
into buying the farm, the great swelling in 
Dick’s heart on finding a real pal in-Andy Van 
Keuran, the joy in Andy’s artist heart when 
Granma Van Keuran is convinced that his 
“scribbling on good paper” jis really worth 
something after all, the amazement of the 
whole family of city-bred, button-pushers in 
their contentment in the simplicity of farm 
life. 

The Open Gate is alive with action, excite- 
ment, and pathos, and moves fast enough to 
satisfy the child. But even an adult can appre- 
ciate the perfect character delineation. John 
and Molly are not the staid father and mother 
of most children’s books but are delightfully 
individualistic. The boy Andy is minutely, 
neatly characterized. Perhaps the author’s own 
fresh and spontaneous illustrations help to 
draw the mental images. The artist in Kate 
Seredy is revealed in her descriptive passages 
in the choice of picturesque details and the 
aptness of similes. 

The book is timely in its mention of the war 
but is not necessarily dated by its inclusion. 
An international flavor is addec by characters 
with foreign background and dialect. 

This down-to-earth story of normal people 
doing normal things is an antidote for the 
flood of unwholesome material flooding the 
market. Presented so subtly as to be almost 
unnoticed is a solid foundation of dependence 
on God and the importance of the small, 
human things in life. 

* x ® 


Just Published 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 
Low-priced Reprint edition. _GC, June, ’44, $2.98 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS *« COMMENTS x* RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Again in October 

Lillian Van Ness . DD, $2.50 
“...aday by day account of a marriage that 
went on the rocks because of a woman’s pos- 
sessiveness . . . good reading—but seems a 
little remote from present significant things. 
. . . If you enjoy love among the ruins, here 
it is.’ Chicago Tribune 


Alaska and the Canadian Northwest 

Harold Griffin Norton, $2.75 
Commonweal: “This completely unliterary at- 
tempt at descriptive geography supplies a 
wealth of reasons for believing that the ex- 
treme Northwest of our continent still con- 
stitutes a real frontier for pioneering in the 
old American sense.” 


As We Go Marching 

John T. Flynn DD, $2.00 
The Sign: “... obviously intended as material 
for the anti-New Deal forces in the 1944 
Presidential campaign . .. only those who 
already have a definite antipathy for the poli- 
cies of the present administration will be likely 
to agree with Mr. Flynn’s thesis that what he 
calls Fascism is already entrenched in this 
country. 

“, . Flynn describes a Fascist state as one 
in which the government is totalitarian, acts 
under a dictator, operates the capitalist system 
through an immense bureaucracy, has a 
corporative complexion, provides purchasing 
power by public spending and borrowing, sets 
up militarism as a mechanism for spending, 
and has imperialist designs. 

“Since no state in the world fulfills all these 
conditions, Mr, Flynn’s thesis limps badly.” 


Atlas of Global Geography 
Erwin Raisz Harper, $3.50 


Spherical Maps and Charts—Recommended. 
Commonweal: “. . . a sketchy projection and 
description of the world in spherical terms— 
as opposed to the old, flat mefcator projection 
map atlases. It embodies fascinating bits of 
information on the workings of this earth. 

“. . . the best parts ... the maps and 
charts . . . provided in abundance.” 


The American Story of Industrial and 


Labor Relations 
N.Y. State Joint Legis. Com. on Indus. & Labor 


Conditions Williams, $1.50 
The Sign: “The daily press greeted: the pub- 
lication of this work on American industrial 
and labor relations with uncontrolled appre- 
hension . . . careful reading, however, clearly 


School «+ 


Objectionable - 


TFA—Too Far Advanced + 
DM—Doubtful Merit - 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded + 

DIS—Disapproved - 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent +» F—Favorable 
C-I—Current Interest - 


H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 
WR—With Reservations - U— 
O—Offensive or 

REC—Recom- 


mended - REV—Reviewed - MSO—Mature Students Only. 


indicates that the main aim in the writing of 
the book thas been well attained . . . an at- 
tempt to provide future citizens with the ne- 
cessary knowledge of industrial and. labor rela- 
tions in ‘order to assure the State of intelligent 


and just employers and workers . . . mostly 
factual...” 
Asia Unbound 

Sydney Greenbie AC, $3.00 
America: “..,. four hundred pages of vivid 


reading to illustrate the course of events in 
the Far East, particularly during the past 
quarter of a century ... . vivid, realistic, with 
the ring of truth - . . an echo of the previously 
established competence of the author.” 


At Random Sown 

Anne Morehead Ave Maria, $1.50 
The Cantian: “... Kay Tracy, Ph.D., for- 
merly a Catholic, now an ardent champion for 
the ‘cause’ of Communism, decided to ... . 
visit her married sister . . . she finds that 
things aren’t going too well . . . friction at 
home ... trouble at Gregory’s manufacturing 
plant. . . . Kay Tracy herself runs into diffi- 
culties, as a result of which she learns that 
she is not the ‘dyed-in-wool’ Communist she 
thought herself to be. 

“Adult readers . . . will perhaps find the 
plot a bit too rich for their liking. 

“  . these flaws should in no way diminish 
the book’s appeal to the juveniles for whom 
it was perhaps intended . . . clean wholesome 
entertainment.” 


Bedford Village 
Hervey Allen F & R, 3-19-44, $2.50 
Follows The Forest and the Fort. 

Early American panoramic novel. AWR. 
This is the second book in Allen’s projected 
series of six novels of early America. Salathiel 
Albine, who was reared ‘by an Indian squaw, is 
more of an onlooker this time than a central 
figure. There is a sort of novel within a novel 
in the tale of Albine’s second “wife,” and the 
same lack of recognition of moral values pre- 
vails. 


Harold C. Gardiner in America: “Allen’s ver- 
satility is strikingly shown in his use of dialect 
and humor (some of it rather salty) in the 
Irish girl’s long story about herself. .. . The 
roughness of the times is naturally enough 
mirrored in the book, but overbalancing by far 
its outspokenness are such features as the 
splendid tribute to the frontier women and the 
value of the Prendergass’ wonderful household 


in bringing the ideal of home into the wilder- 
ness.” 


Bolinvar. A Romance 

Marguerite Bayliss Holt, $3.00 
America: “. . . a book that is sheer enjoyment 
. . . SO well done that you forget you are 
reading, and for a few hours you live back in 
gracious days in the early 1800’s when gentle- 
men made a career of being gentlemen and 
ladies were invariably beautiful and good. 

“The tale is of two cousins . . . plot aplenty 
and lots of action, a man’s type of story. ...” 


The Book of Saints 

Mac, $3.00 
America: “Built along the lines of a Who’s 
Who, this dictionary of 9,000 Saints is gath- 
ered from the Roman and other martyrologies. 
The supplement has the later beatifications 
and canonizations, with a calendar for each 
day.” 


The Brothers 
Dorothy C. Wilson Westminster, $2.50 


Indefensible distortions create ‘belittling im- 
pression of Gospel narratives. 


Bureaucracy Runs Amuck 
Lawrence Sullivan Bobbs, $2.00 


America: “. . . designed to defeat the present 


Administration . . . written by a Washington 
observer who . . . conducts an ‘economic news 
service.’ 


“ . . only the careful and seasoned reader 
will be able to distinguish between the tem- 
porary and emergency character of many of 
the agencies criticized and the permanent na- 
ture of normal.Government functions .. . 
would greatly increase its value if it had given 
due credit to the many good things which 


Government ‘bureaus also accomplish. It will . 


. . . furnish many an argument... .” 


Canal Town . 
Samuel H. Adams Random, April, 1944, $2.75 


Semi-historical novel—profane—vulgar. 


Cardinal Mercier’s Conferences 

NBS, $2.00 
John S. Kennedy in the Hartford Transcript: 
“.. . conferences . | . originally given by the 
incomparable Mercier to the students of his 


_ diocesan seminary. 


“. .. notable for their easy style . . . any- 
thing but casual in composition . ... closely 
reasoned . . . as charming as they are sub- 
stantial.” 
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Carmelite and Poet 


Robert Sencourt Mac, $3.00 


Commonweal: “. . . subtitle is ‘A Framed 
Portrait of Saint John of the Cross” ... 
Exceedingly rich in allusion. ... A keen in- 
terest not only in mystical literature but also 
in the interior life informs the whole. 

“On page twenty-five . . . an involved sen- 
tence -relative to the Holy Eucharist which 
lends itself to an interpretation contrary to 
the doctrine of the Church .. . will doubtless 
be corrected in a later edition.” 


The Case of the Eighteenth Ostrich 
Colin Curzon Mac, $2.00 


A noisy incident-packed burlesque attempting 
to capitalize on readers’ interests in the War 
theme, Anglo-American friendliness, and the 
almost universal craze for mystery stories and 
Nazi spy yarns. Thorne Smith and Wodehouse 
apparently provided the pattern, but the copy 
is poorly executed. Not skillful enough in plot 
construction to interest the mystery fan, not 
clever enough in parody or original enough in 
situations to interest the humor fan, the book 
is inept and boring. Even in farce, the lingerie 
motif is “old stuff.” And characterization 
which depends upon an individual labelled 
“American” who is made to say “I reckon”. 
every time he voices a thought is moldy. 

A lot of good trees were wasted when this 
book was printed. 

—HE ten L. Butter, Chicago 


Chicago, Crossroads of 
American Enterprise 


Dorsha B. Hayes Messner, $2.75 


New York Times: “Miss Hayes notes, in her 
history of Chicago; a curious fact which has 
escaped modern Chicagoans—namely, that 
‘America First,’ as an anti-foreign organization, 
did not have its birth with the Chicago Tri- 
bune and its allied Roosevelt haters in 1937, 
but with Mayor William Hale Thompson ten 
years earlier. 

“The irony in this becomes sharp when it is 
understood that no one, not even’ Roosevelt, 
has been assailed so bitterly as was Thompson 
by The Tribune. 

“Thompson’s ‘America First’ was a political 
device for chaining to his chariot all racial 
groups whose deepest tradition was hatred of 
Great Britain. .. . 

“Readers of all economic faiths may feel se- 
cure in recommending to their youngsters this 
eager tale of Chicago from Father Marquette 
to Sam Insull.” 


Chinese Tales, Traditional Chinese 
Stories, porary 
Edited and Trans. Chi-Chen Wang 
Columbia, each, $2.75 


For the Mature Only. 


Commonweal: “Two anthologies of Chinese 
shorter fiction . . . simultaneously issued . . . 
uniformly bound, and, edited and translated 
by a member of the faculty of the same uni- 
versity, Chi-Chen Wang. They will appeal to 
any reader interested in the art of story- 
telling, or to readers interested merely in good 
stories. . . . The contemporary volume will 
probably strike you as being the less interest- 
ing of the two. 
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China Handbook, 1937-1943 

Chinese Ministry of Inf. Mac, $5.00 
America: “. . . nearly a thousand pages .. . an 
unusual amount of up-to-date information on 
China . . . a valuable contribution. .. .” 


Christian Behavior 

C. S. Lewis Mac., $1.00 
Catholic World: “His unmistakably Christian 
viewpoint, his instinct for what is timely, his 
well balanced judgment, his outspokenness ren- 
sexual—problems as persuasive as they are 
der his judgments on moral—particularly on 
sound.” 


Chronicle of Dawn 
Ramon Sender 
Recommended 
An idyl of pre-war Spain—a diary written in a 
French concentration camp, to help the author 
remain a man of faith. 


Catholic World: “.. . remarkable clarity .. . 
honest and objective, full of wit and gaiety.” 


Catholic World: “. . . traces the history of 
politics, economic liberalism contains 
everything necessary to make it a properly 
profound study. . . . Unfortunately .. . the 
style leaves much to be desired... .” 


D D, $2.50 


Colcorton 
Edith Pope Scribners, 1944, $2.50 


Morally confused race problem novel. DM. 


Concise Catholic Dictionary 

Robert C. Broderick March 15th, Bruce, $2.00 
For those not possessing a more comprehensive 
volume, this compilation of the more simple 
words, phrases and abbreviations is recom- 
mended. 


The Conquest of North Africa 

Alexander G. Clifford 
America: “...The,author.. 
correspondent .. . 
style. ... 

““~ . . the first book which gives a con- 
nected story of the entire series of campaigns 
in Africa . . . not a history but a readable 
account of a very important series of events.” 


LB, $3.00 
. was a British 
writes in an entertaining 


Crisis in Christendom 

Fulton J. Sheen pp. 104, OSV, 30c 
Emmanuel: “. . . brochure of eighteen ad- 
dresses delivered on the Catholic Hour (Jan-*® 
uary 3 to April 25, 1943)....” 


Clowns and Angels 
Wallace Fowlie Sheed, $2.50 


Favorable Study of French Poets and Novelists 


Commonweal: “.. . strikes one both by its 
unevenness and the broad range of its sensi- 
tivity . . . the first section is disappointing 
. . . fragmentary and somewhat biased—the 
second . . . extremely rewarding . . . analysis 
of the major French contemporary novelists— 
Gide, Mauriac, Romains and Proust—shows 
that the author is not only profoundly familiar 
with their work but also that he has an 
understanding of, or, more exactly, a critical 
sensitiveness to the contradictory aspects which 
exist within the modern French spirit.” 





FA 








Discovering Mexico 
Rev. John A, O’ Brien OSV, $1.25 


Ave Maria: “. . . makes no pretense of being 
a learned treatise . . . will be of service to 
those who like a popular, readable and brief 
exposition of Mexican life ... much. . . about 
Mexican scenery, architecture, manners, cus- 
toms, and the people . . . chief interest is in 
the glories and sorrows of the Church . _ , 
there seems to be the general impression that 
Catholicism is undergoing a ‘second spring’ in 
Mexico. Father O’Brien sounds a warning 
against over-optimism . . . there are some re- 
cent happenings that may signify even a great- 
er persecution than that through which the 
Church has already passed . . . has outlines 
for discussion.” 

Edward’s Fancy 

Monica Dickens 


Recommended Novel 


The author is great-granddaughter of Charles 
Dickens. The Catholic World terms the story 
“mature and authentic and engrossing.” She 
has “managed to write about small, mean lives 
without making them sordid. . . . The char- 
acters are appealing . . .” (Miss Dickens took 
a job in an airplane factory to get material 
for this novel.) 


Harper, $2.50 


The Emperor’s Physician 

J. R. Perkins B M, $2.50 
A derisive travesty—purportedly narrated by 
St. Luke. Ridiculous and rather contemptible 
caricature. 


Empire of the Air 

Matthew Josephson H B, 1944, $3.00 
Interesting to those concerned with the struggle 
for world airways. It traces the development 
of Pan American. 


Endure No Longer 

Martha Albrand Little, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . not a great novel. But it 
reads easily and it has some moving character- 
ization . . . translates the German militarist 
into human terms—which we may not like, but 
which we readily can understand. 

“ . . not particularly well constructed as a 
novel, but it deserves reading and it makes a 
singular appeal because of its total lack of bit- 
terness or empty-witted polemic.” 


Enriqueta and I 
Argentina Diaz Lozano 


Satisfactory Adult Novel 


Commonweal: “Compared with what we pro- 
duce, Latin American literature is both more 
sentimental and more knowing in a worldly 
way. 

“Honduras is the scene of this passionate 
story of a little girl’s love for her mother, 
Enriqueta, for whom life was difficult. . . . 
But to the daughter, Elena, who begins her 
story in her seventh year and ends in her six- 
teenth, nothing mattered much so long as the 
two could be together. 

“Except for Enriqueta’s never clearly indi- 
cated marital status and her explicit comments 
on remarriage, the story is genuinely Catholic 
in feeling. Elena’s personal comments and con- 


Farrar, $2.50 


structive criticism of life in a convent school 


are very real and convincing.” 
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Experiments in Education 

Lane Cooper Cornell U.P., $2.50 
Frank Sullivan in America: “If a man is to be 
educated, Professor Cooper insists, that man 
will have to know something. And because 
Professor Cooper has always leaned heavily on 
the Bible, the Classics and the literature of the 
Middle Ages, he realizes that knowing some- 
thing entails hard work. 'He does not advocate 
becoming educated by curling up with a good 
book—or, for that matter, one hundred good 
books. But education for him requires study 
and the things that go with studying: punc- 
tuality, attention, neatness and accuracy. 

“No one who is interested in any aspect of 
education should miss the first two chapters of 


the book, .. . the general objectives of educa- 
tion and that universal tool of education—the 
library. 


“ , . the book will be most valuable for the 
teacher of English, particularly the medie- 
valist.” 


A Face in the Aspic 

T. Mario S&S, $2.00 
The author, a chef of an exclusive club, en- 
gagingly describes what the sub-title calls “club 
life among the over-fed.” He served an amaz- 
ing aggregation of “characters,’ and the de- 
scriptions are entertaining. 


Far North Country 

Thames Williamson DSP, $3.00 
America: “The breezy, informal. style of the 
author is entertaining; there are some fine de- 
scriptions of Arctic scenery; clever character 
sketches . . . a thrilling short story. 

“The dogmatic lecture on evolution which 
comprises the first chapter is hardly a perti- 
nent introduction; while the materialistic views 
of the author are aired in a number of places. 
... In spite of its good points, the book does 
not tell us the story of our Arctic frontier.” 


Flight to England 
1. A. R. Wylie Random, $1.75 


Hollow—A gnostic view-point. 


Frossia 

E. M. Almedingen Harcourt, $2.50 
Commonweal: “When E. M. Almedingen pub- 
lished her autobiographical Tomorrow Will 
Come . . . her emphasis was decidedly per- 
sonal; this time her fictionalized version of the 
same life story builds up more of a complex, 
sprawling picture of early Bolshevik Petrograd 
than anything else. 

“". . somewhat disjointed . . . chronological 
Narrative . . . strong impression of poverty of 
the most extreme sort, of iron rule with some 
attempt at justice, of sustained courage and 
even of genuine hope.” 


Food, War and the Future 

E. Parmalee Prentice _ Harper, $2.50 
America: “. . . logically disfigured by loose 
terms, vague concepts. 

“... one would wish for a precise defini- 
tion of the ‘progress’ which looms so large 
in the first half of the book. The second is 
an indictment of the agricultural professors 
for failure to bring scholarly method and pro- 
fundity to their work.” 
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For Goodness Sake 

Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. Fordham, 50c 
The Boston Pilot: “. . . a hundred one page 
chatty, informal fables. . . . Each contains a 
fundamental lesson of life and leaves with us 
a moral to be carried forth and put into daily 
practice. 

vat" will be especially appreciated by 
preachers and teachers who can put these little 
stories to excellent use. . . .” 


Freedom’s Ferment 
Alice Felt Tyler 1944, Minnesota, $5.00 


Recommended to the Mature. 


Commonweal: “, . . ‘Phases of American 
Social History to 1860’ . . . good in its treat- 
ment of the many Utopian movements of the 
nineteenth century .. . its illustrations are 
most interesting . . . readable and instructive 
and constitutes a valuable synthesis of what 
one might describe as the ‘lunatic fringe’ of 
America’s intellectual ‘history . . . important 
because that same lunatic fringe always has 
a profound effect upon the thinking of the 
future.” 

John S. Kennedy in the Hartford Tran- 
script: “. .. a big book . . . informative and 
diverting. 

“Rejecting or qualifying the central thesis, 
one. may still derive great enlightenment and 
enjoyment from this book which is obviously 
the fruit of laborious research. 

“One can question some of Mrs. Tyler’s 
assertions. . . . For example, it is quite untrue 
to say that Orestes. Brownson quieted down 
once he became a Catholic. He was, if any- 
thing, more involved in controversy. .. .” 


The Gay Illiterate 


Louella Parsons DD, $2.00 


“  , . intellectual shallowness is the predominant 
impression. . . . 
“Her superficiality and occasional pettiness 
. .. can be attributed to her long reign as pub- 
licity queen in movieland’s house of cards.” 
—Wi1iAM KE LLey, St. Mary’s College 


The Germans Came to Paris 
Peter de Polnay 

America: “. .. offers nothing new . . . novel in 

style and outlook .. . vivid, brilliant and has 

a Gallic flavor; but it can lay no claim to phil- 

osophical depth . . . a book of pictures and 

impressions and German views of life. . . .” 


DS & P, $2.75 


The Great Republic 

Ross Hoffman S & W, $1.00 
New World, Chicago: “In this concise little 
book, Ross Hoffman has given us a basis for 
a peaceful Europe.” 


The Grim Reapers 

Stanley Johnston Dutton, $2.75 
New World, Chicago: “Daily the war’s spot- 
light is etching in sharper outlines the crucial 
struggle raging in the Pacific. News services 
and on-the-scene correspondents bring us the 
day-to-day details, but this farflung battle 
long has needed the hand of a man who sees 
it, in its full perspective and color. That gap 
is the story of our boys fighting ‘down under’ 
hasbeen ably filled by Stanley Johnston in 
his latest book. .. . 

“Strong on detail, and with its strategy 
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and tactics built on a sound basis, The Grim 
Reapers takes us through many fierce Pacific 
actions, which are properly highlighted, fre- 


‘quently with often hitherto unknown features 


and touches’ of human interest. 

“ , . Johnston’s stirring story often be- 
comes as reverent as the peace of a cathe- 
dral.” 


The Growth of the Red Army 

Fedotoff White Princeton U.P., $3.75 
America: “. . . traces the rise and development 
of the Russian army . . . extremely well docu- 
mented. . . . In its line it is the most complete 
work on the subject that has been published in 
English.” 

>. 


A Guide for the Bedevilled 


Ben Hecht Scribners, $2.50 


Jewish Apologia—DM 


Joseph N. Moody in Commonweal: “There is 
no philosophical basis, and no values to judge 
the ethical issues involved. . . . ‘My mission is 
to write of the Jews with love and of their 
enemies with hatred.’ This may explain why he 
wrote the book, but I am still mystified as to 
why I read it.” 


Hanrahan’s Daughter 

Patrick Purcell Putnam’s, $2.50 
Ave Maria: “This book fairly reeks with local 
color . . . the breath of the Irish springtime, the 
aroma of the ploughed fields . . . the murmur 
of restless streams . . . the acrid smell of smoke 
and moonshine in the pub. . . . The characters 
are garrulous, as Irish people sometimes are, 
but there is a quaintness and picturesqueness 
about their language.” 


A Haunted House 

Virginia Woolf Harcourt, $2.00 
John -Frederick Nims in Chicago Tribune: 
“Critics have called Virginia Woolf the great 
woman novelist of her time. .. . 

“Few of the pieces are new. . . . Her work is 
exciting, but with the excitement of brain and 
neuron sifting the qualities they cherish. 

“As in her better work, it is true that 

nothing happens—nothing except that the eye 
sees and the heart is throbbing, and, some- 
where in its lonely chamber, the soul is rapt 
and tortured.” 
Commonweal: “These stories by Virginia 
Woolf are interesting because they are the 
material by which countless stories could be 
nourished.” . 


Heaven Is Too High 

Mildred Masterson McNeilly Morrow, $3.00 
N. Y. Herald Tribune: “. . . novel . . . the 
adventurous story of the founding of the Rus- 
sian colonies in America . . . a convincing tale 
and, more than that, an exciting picture of a 
little-known chapter in the making of our 
country.” 


High Tide at Noon ° 
Elisabeth Ogilvie Crowell, 1944, $2.75 


Adult novel—HS—No—AWR. 


Home Is the Hunter ' 

Gontran de Poncins Reynal, $2.50 
Commonweal: “An old servant returns to a 
French country house in which he had spent a 
lifetime working . . . central theme has been 
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found highly objectionable by certain book 
reviewers, .. . 

“Tt is not easy to know exactly what it is 
which keeps this book from being completely 
satisfactory, uninterruptedly beautiful se 
‘while the vulgar and trivial expression used for 
instance on page 102 may be as vulgar and 
trivial in the French it will not, however, have 
in French the ‘declassed’ resonance it has in 
English.” 


How New Will the Better World Be? 

Carl Becker Knopf, 1944, $2.50 
The author evidently believes that economic 
stabilization will solve our post war problems. 
It would appear that he thinks we can secure 
economic order without first establishing po- 
litical order. The book does not appear to con- 
tain anything new. 


The Influence of the Enlightenment 
on the Catholic Theory of Religious 
Education in France, 1750-1850 

Clarence Edward Elwell Harvard, $3.50 
America: “Few battles in the sanguinary his- 
tory of education have had consequences so 
momentous for today and tomorrow as the at- 
tack on tradition by rationalism, naturalism 
and nationalism in France. The revolutionaries 
won their major objectives. . . . The question 
remains whether time has reversed the judg- 
ment of arms, whether we now want religious 
education to be more nearly what it was before 
Rousseau . . . a question that must be an- 
swered if we are not to fumble an exceptional 
chance, after the war, to correct some faults in 
American schools on which educators of every 
stamp have come to agree. 

“Ts religion no more than morality, or than 
individual experience? Is it to be taught in the 
schools? If so, shall it be looked on as supe- 
rior to the other subjects? Shall the State assist 
the Church? . . 

“Students of religious education cannot af- 
ford to neglect this lucid, orderly summary of 
the evidence... .” 


Intervention at Archangel 

Leonid I. Strakhovsky Princeton, $3.00 
Paul Kiniery in America: “. . . an account of 
the Allied intervention and Russian counter- 
revolution in north Russia, 1918-1920. 

“The documentation . . . is impressive; the 


bibliography is rich and varied . . . an excep- 
tionally fine book.” . 
James Laynez, Jesuit 

Joseph H. Fichter Herder, $3.00 


The Cantian: “. . . Father Fichter acquaints 
us with one of these valuable men, whose part 
in the beginnings of the Jesuit Order the fame 
of Loyola has somewhat overshadowed. Ac- 
cording to Ignatius himself James Laynez was 
as much as his right hand man. . . he became 
the second superior general of the Order. 
“The vast amount of factual data... is 
handled ably and with scholarly detachment.” 


The Labyrinth 
Cecil Roberts D D, $2.50 
Reported as worthless. 
Liberty Street 
I. V. Morris Harper, $2.50 


European refugees stranded in the Caribbean 
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—held up by immigration restrictions. The au- 
thor, writing to influence liberalization of reg- 
ulations, weaves into his story charming de- 
scriptions and characterizations. 
rt 

The Listening Post 

Thomas B. Morgan Putnam, $3.00 
Boston Pilot: “In the course of his assignment 
in Rome and at the Vatican, Mr. Morgan wit- 
nessed the changes in the Vatican and in the 
world, and his reports are of historical im- 
portance . . . there is a clear cut picture of 
the position of the Vatican and the official 
position of the Pope of today. 

“  , . interesting reading and reveals the 
universal interest of the Church and the tre- 
mendous responsibility of her spiritual leader.” 


Catholic World: “. . . will surely be read 
with interest by every class and creed in all 
quarters of the world.” 


Catholic World: “The author strikes a false 
note when she describes how children are born, 
but in other ways her novel is consistent and 
engrossing.” 


Man and His Works 
Edward Lee Thorndike Harvard, $2.50 
Questionable Moralizing—Otherwise 
Good—MSO 
America: “. . . describes man’s original nature, 
the learning process and human relationships 

. . then applies these principles of learning to 
the study of language, government, laws and 
human welfare. 

“Psychologists will see certain veiled in- 
consistencies. . . . 

“Politicians and statesmen may read .. . 
with interest because some of their defects are 
connived at on the score of human weakness. 
Churchmen will not be shocked, we hope, as 
the good author himself was shocked, to learn 
that their organizations do not contribute 
enough toward human welfare and the good 
life as described by Thorndike. . . . The book 
might be acceptable as a standard work on 
‘connectionism’ were it not for the author’s 
tendency to generalize beyond the data and to 
moralize about the good life.” 


My Fighting Congregation 
Taggart & Cross DD, $2.00 


Non-Catholic Chaplain’s Sincere Recital 


America: “Chaplain Taggart insists that he is 
no ‘book-writing minister.’ Knowing that war 
was inevitable, he left his little parish in Texas 
to serve a larger congregation. . . . His story 
is concerned largely with the wounded and the 
dying, and with pilots who did not return. In 
religion, he is a Baptist and believes in free 


interpretation of the Scriptures; in practice, he ° 


is prayerful and devoted to duty. Chaplain 
Taggart does not tell his own story; had he 
done so we would have known more intimately 
a good, sincere man, and a kind friend, Chap- 
lain ‘Bill’.” 


Mission Monuments of New Mexico* 
Hewett & Fisher U, of N.M., $4.00 


Rec. for All Libraries 
Dominicana: “. , . thoroughly Franciscan. .. . 
“For one who has never been to the South- 
west this work will serve as an incentive to see 
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the missions. For one who has been in this part 
of the country, it will re-enkindle the admira- 
tion of these great early missionaries . . 
should be in every — and public library, 
on every historian’s shelf. 


Men of Maryknoll 

James Keller and Meyer Berger Scribner, $2.00 
Showers of praise from non-Catholic sources 
have led thousands of Catholics who might 
otherwise not have done so to read Father 
Keller’s great stories of Maryknoll men in the 
far corners of the earth. It has already made a 
record in the number of copies sold. We pre- 
dict it will go to 50,000. 


The Magnificat: “Tt is a book to treasure and 
turn to in moments of discouragement, above 
all, a book to place in the hands of our boys, 
whose young hearts will kindle at the fire of 
the fine missionary work it enshrines.” 


The Missions in War and in Peace 

Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing Soc. Prop. of Faith 
The Boston Pilot: “. . . a survey of the mis- 
sions today ... a story which is genuinely 
thrilling and colorful. . . . The Most Rey, 
Richard J. Cushing is Director of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith of the Arch- 
diocese of Boston.” 


The Mocking Bird Is Singing 
E. Louise Mally Holt, 1944, $2.75 


Novel—offensive material—disap proved. 


A Modern Foreign Policy: 

Joseph M. Jones Mac, $1.35 
A career man in the government who special- 
ized in tariffs and economics before he joined 
the State Department, Jones adds a fervent 
“amen” to the leftist charge that the State De- 
partment is over-cautious and far behind the 
parade, Although he has the highest respect for 
Mr. Hull, he insists that we have no definite 
foreign policy—and shall gain naught until we 
do. His writing is sharply reminiscent of the 
unsigned items criticizing the State Department 
in Time and Fortune, where he happens to be 
an associate editor. 

He betrays his position and his sympathies 
when he states that our non-intervention in 
Spain in 1937 was “a fraud exposed .. . as 
essential absurdity.” Apparently a Red defeat 
in Spain is regrettable, but a Red Army in the 
Baltic states and Poland followed by Com- 
munist commissars and teachers is something 
to applaud. 

—Joun O’ConNnoR 


The Moon Was Red 
Dana Sage S &S, April, 1944, $2.50 


Novel of very doubtful merit. 


The Morality of Imperfections. 
Thomistic Studies: No. 1 
James C. Osbourn Dom., $2.75 





Modern Schoolman: “According to Father 
Osbourn, the vast majority of present-day 
moralists are iMogical in their treatment of im- 
perfections. With but few exceptions, they hold 
that human acts are not adequately divided 
into those that are morally perfect and those 
that are sinful. 

“This book is well documented. . . . The 
author is to be congratulated for concentrating 
his efforts on the argument which is reall 
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basic . . . of value to anyone interested in the 
problem of imperfections.” 


National Patriotism in Papal Teaching 

John J. Wright Newman, $3.50 
The Sign: “... treats first of the object of 
modern patriotism, then of the obligations in- 
volved, lastly of the practical problems of 
Catholics. 

“There is little on this subject printed in 
English—a subject that clamors for better 
understanding.” 


The Night Is Ending 

James Ronald Lippincott, $2.75 
Fortunata Caliri in America: “...a delight- 
fully enriching experience, both for its tech- 
nical merit and its wealth of spiritual values 
exemplified in the selfless devotion of Ruth 
who was ‘made whole through being de- 
stroyed.” ... But I think that Ruth is not 
quite human, not quite a woman .. . a strain 
on my credulity . . . too everlastingly heroic, 
too consistently glib . . . too unerringly right 
in all her unconsidered decisions . . . uncom- 
end patient and selfless. . . 

. however, the book is worth while.” 


Not by the Sword Alone 

George A. Mahoney 1944, $1.50 
“If a man is going to save his soul, he must be 
“sold’ on the fact that salvation is all-im- 
portant.” He must realize the Presence of God 
if he is to achieve sanctity. In this book, 
Father Mahoney “attempts to review the ordi- 
nary Catholic means of personal sanctification.” 

In writing for prospective converts, much 
time is required to “break the ground’’—or as 
Arnold Lunn has called it, to do the spade 
work. Father Mahoney essays to write on the 
same subjects treated by convert authors but 
to direct the book exclusively to Catholics. 
Each of the eighteen chapters deals with a dif- 
ferent subject in a highly edifying manner. 


The Retreatant, Dubuque: “Every type of 
‘reader will find here spiritual meat.” 


Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep 

C. G. Paulding in Commonweal: “I think that 
it is a tender picture of lonely people. .. . 
I was . . . rather moved by the book; I will 
remember, I think, the General and his cousin 
and the English lady with her coffin... . 
Certainly I will remember the extraordinary 
ability of the Bemelman’s descriptive passages.” 


7 


0 Distant Star 
Mary Frances Doner D D, $2.50 
E. V. R. Wyatt in Commonweal: “In those 


dimly distant days when, cooks were considered 
of inferior social stature, Miss Doner’s humble 
heroine raised her Irish eyes as high as a deni- 
zen of Beacon Hill; Delia being only a seam- 
stress from South Boston. . . . Since Miss 
Doner has written some eight other novels, 
there must be those who enjoy manipulated 
melodrama with an excess of dialogue. The 
ghost of a moral labels the fact that because 
Delia was dissatisfied with her social station, 
She spoiled her own life as well as those of two 
of her children.” 
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Old Mitt Laughs Last 
Clare Childs Puckette Bobbs, $2.00 


Melodramatic Novel—Unobjectionable 


Joan C. Grace in America: “.. . short novel 
about the superstitious, childish Whooping 
Island Livers who populate the small island 
off South Carolina . . . the effect in general 
borders on the melodramatic. 

“... has an old-fashioned simplicity and 
will probably have a limited appeal for readers 
who are familiar with the vicinity in which the 
story is set.” 


One Humanity 
Howard E. Kerschner Putnam’s, $1,25 
Catholic World: “. . . sub-title: ‘A Plea for 
Our Friends and Allies in Europe.’ Written by 
the Director of the American Friends Service 
Committee, who did excellent work feeding 
children on both sides of the civil war in Spain 
. depicts the pitiful condition of thousands 
of youngsters in the Nazi-occupied countries of 
Europe who could be saved by a more humani- 
tarian attitude among high officials in London 
and Washington. 
“Tt is gratifying to note the wide religious 
and press support which has been given to the 
Quaker leader.” 


O River, Remember! 

Martha Ostenso Dodd, $2.50 
Helen C. White in Commonweal: “. . . a rich 
and suggestive book . . . curiously uneven. 
The basic idea of defining social history in 
terms of the personal relations of two pioneer 
families is a very good one... . 

“ , . not an important book . . . but a sug- 
gestive ...and.. . engaging one.” 


Organization of American Relief 
in Europe, 1918-1919 

Bane and Lutz Stanford, $6.00 
Commonweal: “Dull but very useful source 
material.” 


The Other Mahoney 

Ray W. Sherman Washburn, $2.75 
Commonweal: “. . . can hardly be too strong- 
ly commended for making real what the 
American worker has been up against when 
depression comes. It also well shows how am- 
bitious workmen in the nineteenth century 
fought their way up to executive positions, 
often risking everything in the effort to estab- 
lish a business of their own. . . . The final 
effect . . . is to inspire the.reader with a deter- 
mination that at long last real steps be taken 
to end our deepening cycle of depressions . 
sociology in human terms.” 


Our Daily Bread 
Enrique Gilbert F & R, $2.50 
Bill Belanger in the Huntington Herald-Ad- 
vertiser: “South American novels, we have 
been told, are frank. This is frankly physical 
. with little regard for anything so stultify- 
ing as morals.” 


Out of This Nettle Danger 


Harold W. Dodds Princeton, $1.00 
Catholic World: ‘ . by the President of 
Princeton University . . . a collection of speech- 


es and essays that present his philosophy of 
government, of education, and of man and so- 
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ciety. He insists that ‘Liberalism rejects dia- 
lectical materialism as a philosophy and scorns 
its practical program of revolution, terror and 
dictatorship.’ Immoral means, he adds, do not 
produce beneficent results . . . wants no part 
of totalitarianism, however camouflaged or be- 
decked. For him ‘history is a spiritual achieve- 
ment,’ not merely the reflected image of an 
economic order . . . the Princeton educator 
proves himself a stimulating, original thinker 
eager to expand the values of Christian civili- 
zation.” 


Out of the Midwest 

John T. Frederick Whittlesey, $3.50 
Chicaga Tribune: “ . . . anthology of verse and 
prose by middle western writers... . 

“Tt is an encouraging thing to have John 
Frederick do this book at this time . . . just to 
know that John Frederick is in the middle 
west. The honesty and integrity and solidity 
which the stories in this book have are re- 
markably like those characteristics in that 
man.” 


Commonweal: “Any reader can find in these 
four hundred pages a poem, a sketch, a story 
or a biographical note that will appeal to him. 

. Each section of the country has its history, 
its tradition, its glories, but Professor Fred- 
erick’s volume makes it hard to believe that 
there is any section of the United States more 
colorful, varied or articulate than our often 
maligned Middle W: 


The Outnumbered 
Catherine Hutter DM, $2.75 
America: “.. . it attempts to wed two themes 
. the story of Teresa of Konnersreuth, the 
stimatic, with an anti-Nazi tale? . . . Accord- 
ingly, we have the little orphaned Jewish girl, 
raised as a servant in a hospital run by a con- 
verted Jew; her church allegiance becomes the 
battleground for the doctor’s narrowly Catho- 
lic wife and the Presbyterian deaconess head- 
nurse . . . a’ strange emotional type. . . .” 


The Pageant of Canadian History** 

Anne Merriman Peck Long, Nov., ’43, $3.00 
Here is another book on Canada that will help 
to enlighten those who have not realized that 
French settlers had gone far in civilizing East- 
ern Canada before equivalent progress had 
been made in the U.S. The author—in very 
attractive style—paints a background that is 
very helpful to our understanding of the ac- 
complishments of our good neighbor to the 
North. 


Palestine, Land of Promise 

Walter Clay Lowdermilk Harper, $2.50 
Commonweal: “Lowdermilk is a soil conserva- 
tions the ‘world over. He is a non-Jew, but 
what he found in Palestine and Transjordan 
have made him an ardent Zionist.” 


Peel, The Life and Times of Sir Robert 
Sir Tresham Lever Norton, $4.50 

Clarence J. Ryan in Catholic Historical Re- 

view: “. . . a sympathetic appraisal of the 


man and his work . . . by no means an un- 
critical, flattering eulogy. It is made clear, for 
instance, that his efforts to secure Catholic 
Emancipation were motivated not by a sense 
of justice but by a policy of expediency which 
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dictated the move in order to prevent civil 
war. 

“The narrative is enlightened by a host of 
incisive thumbnail sketches of contemporary 
figures... .” 


Perelandra* 

C. S. Lewis Mac, $2.00 
William A. Donaghy in America: “The versa- 
tile and brilliant C. S. Lewis writes, in this 
sequel to Out of the Silent Planet, a superb 
communique on the ageless battle with powers 
and principalities. 

“Metaphysics, mysticism, theology are 
welded into symphonic harmony by a style as 
sharp and shining as a sword. 

“The publishers refer to this as fantasy—a 
designation which seems somewhat cavalier by 
implication. This is not just another Wellsian 
phantasmagoria nor Jules Verne with a dash 
of demonology. This is, I venture to declare, 
great literature.” 


The Perfect Wife 
Sr. Felicia TSC, $2.50 


Wise advice of a 16th century Monk. 


This is the first translation into English (by a 
Sister of the order of St. Anne-Episcopal) 
from the Spanish of Friar Luis de Leon, a 
professor of theology at Salamanca. Published 
in 1583, the Catholic World terms the transla- 
tion an “event in literary history’—‘“a valu- 
able addition to the rich treasury of religious 
and ethical books . . .”—‘admirably done... . 
readable and helpful . . . for any 20th century 
wife . . . any modern husband or would-be 
husband.” 


The Problem of Pain 

C. S. Lewis Mac., $1.50 
Catholic World: “. . . worthy of careful 
study by anyone whose duty it is to preach 
sermons; for his pages are not only delightful 
to read, they are so spiritually enlightening 
as to be profitable material for religious medi- 
tation ranks high among published 
attempts to instruct or console those who 
are puzzled and those who are tormented by 
the tremendous and inescapable human ex- 
perience of suffering.” 


Persons and Places 

George Santayana Scribner’s, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . at least . . . an honest book. 
It not only reveals how one remains the 
slave of doctrines chosen with prideful self- 
sufficiency, but it bears witness to the moral 
nihilism and despair inexorably waiting at 
the end of the blind alleys of thought.” 


Pills, Petticoats, and Plows 

Thomas D. Clark Bobbs, $3.50 
Chicago Tribune: “The title refers to the al- 
most incredible mixture of merchandise carried 
in the old time southern country stores. . 

“Somehow . .. has contrived to put the 
very fragrance of a country store into these 
pages.” 


The Pope’s New Order* 
Philip Hughes Mac, $2.50 


An Attempt to Simplify the Encyclicals. 
The Sign: “. .. To the American mind there 
have been three difficulties besetting the study 
of the encyclicals: the language, the style and 


often the length of these utterances. 
“| .. Here is the solution of these difficulties 
. undoubtedly an important book ...a 
key to unlock wisdom that ... may have been 
sealed.” 


The Progress of Pan-Americanism 

T. H. Reynolds Pub. A., $3.25 
The Sign: “. . . the third in a series of books 
intended to compile for the benefit of North 
American readers the distinctive viewpoints of 
leading statesemen and economists throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

“. . . Although an obvious effort has been 
made to draw from a wide selection of sources, 
the bulk of the material appeared originally in 
a relatively limited number of newspapers and 
reviews . . . the editor could benefit by more 
first hand knowledge of his materials.” 


The Proud People 
Kyle Crichton Scribner, $2.75 


Unobjectionable Novel—The Theme, Prejudice 


Commonweal: “Lee was a Yeoman Second 
Class of the Women’s Reserve. She had little 
glamor . . . abundant good humor... . ap- 
peared a strong, almost a dominant person- 
ality. .. . Few knew she was Jewish, and no 
one cared . . . she had been talking to another 
Wave who admitted she loved a Catholic man 
and added: ‘My father hates Catholics; he 
would much rather have me marry a Jew.’ A 
chance remark, with no intent to harm, but it 
left its sting... . 

“Prejudice works that way: . . . a strange 
poison . . . it creates emotional reactions that 
defy analysis. The novel under review attempts 
to portray these effects. . . . 

“. . . not a great novel . 
tedious . 


. . somewhat 
. can be read with profit.” 


> 
Public Speaking* 
Duffy & Duffy Herder, $2.50 
Rec. Beginners Book. HS and College 


The Sign: “Rarely does one find in a single 
volume such a complete coverage of the basic 
principles of successful speaking. 

“. ,. intended as a beginner’s course in pub- 
lic speaking for either high school or college.” 


The Rainbow 

Wanda Wasilewska 
America: “... one town in the Ukraine... . 
The plot . . . is concerned with the attempt 
of the German commandant, Captain Werner, 
to break the silent resistance of the Russian 
peasants who are under his jurisdiction. 

“ . . starkly realistic. It spares the reader 
none of the gruesome details of Nazi’sadism. 

“. . , this reviewer is inclined to believe 
that many of the facts are correct but have 
suffered in the embellishment. .. .” 


S&S, $2.50 


The Razor’s Edge 

Somerset Maugham DD, $2.75 
America: “There have been certain tantalizing 
hints in the advance publicity-releases that The 
Razor's Edge comes to grips, seriously, with 
religious ideas. Mr. Maugham’s auctorial asides 
disclaim any such solemn intention; but it is 
interesting to note, just the same, the powerfulh 
attraction exerted by the idea of metempsycho- 
sis on English romancers . . . his sexual an- 
imadversions are never pomographic or sane 
disiac.” 


May-June, 1944 
Comménweal: “. . . unbelievably cheap and 
trifling. . . . The one redeeming thing about 


the book is that Maugham’s knack of sparkling 
characterization is still occasionally in evi- 
dence... .” 


Realms of Being 

George Santayana Scribner’s, $4.00 
Modern Schoolman: “. . . takes up a wide 
range of problems from fields as diverse as gen- 
eral metaphysics, philosophy of nature, epis- 
temology, ethics, psychology and natural theol- 
ogy. . . . Santayana has come closer to erecting 
a system of philosophy than most contempo- 
rary thinkers. 

“He does not appear to know Thomistic 
metaphysics, though he speaks at times of 
Thomism. 

“.... he has much that is instructive and of 
permanent value. On the “big problems, the 
existence of God, the spiritual nature of man, 
the destiny of man, he is no doubt pretty wide 
of the mark,” 


Rebellion in the Backlands* 

Euclides da Cunha Univ. of Chicago, $5.00 
America: “Os Sertoes stands in Brazil today 
for two impressive facts. The book ranks first 
in the national literature. The area of the story 
holds the key to the national history. 

“. .. opens with a remarkable geographical 
account . . . of his vast country, which is 
considerably larger than our own... . 

“. . . he examines the sources of human 
conduct. 

“ , . details the successive encounters of 
the national army .. . that turbulent struggle 
for victory in a cause whose finality challenges 
the depths of the human soul .. . a fine serv- 
ice to the English-speaking world. . 


The Reed of God* ** 

Caryll Houselander S & W, April, 1944, $2.00 
John S. Kennedy in the Hartford Transcript: 
“Caryll Houselander, who gave us that extraor- 
dinary book This War Is the Fassion, has 
attempted to show what the truth of Christ’s 
presence in ourselves and in others means in 
terms of every day life. She writes with 
striking precision and grace. 

“.. . explains the surprising fact that our 
knowledge of Our Lady’s life is comparatively 
meagre. 

“... On every page one meets instances of 
special insight into both the Gospel and hu- 
man nature... .” 


The Return 
Margaret Rhodes Peattie 
Catholic World: “ . a real attempt to in- 
terpret experience . . . many poignant scenes 
. the people seem real. It opens on the day 
when the service men are at last returning to 
Barlow, Vt., to take up their lives where they 
had left them when war was declared. But... 
life has moved on, and it is impossible to 
recapture the past... .” 


Morrow, $2.00 


Revolution Comes of Age: The Use of War 
Asher Brynes F & R, $2.50 


“No excuse for its existence” 
Sydney Justin Harris in Chicago Daily News: 
. .. in some six years of reviewing books of — 
this general nature for The Daily News, 1 
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have come across none with less excuse for 
existence . . . simply an incomprehensible book. 

. the public needs to be warned about 
this too-frequent sort of literary counterfeit- 


ing.” 


Revolution in Russia 

G. R. Treviranus 
Commonweal: “. . . brief history of modern 
Russia . . . more notable as a sound summary 
of the leading political events of the past hun- 
dred years than as a brilliant new interpreta- 
tion of the whole period. 

“Treviranus, who served as a member of the 
Bruening Cabinet and for an even longer 
period as a member of the Reichstag, presents 
a penetrating scheme of the USSR’s present 
foreign policy. 

“There is more.to be learned in this book 
than successful tactics of revolution.” 


Harper, $3.00 


The Road to Teheran 

Foster Dulles Princeton, $2.50 
Russian-American relations discussed by former 
correspondent—now a professor. Competent, 
but evinces a tendency to favor Russia. 


‘The Role of Higher 
Education in War and After : 

Miller & Brooks Harper, $2.50 
America: “. . . limiting their subject to New 
York State, the authors ... have... drawn a 
detailed picture of the dislocation brought 
about by the war in higher education circles. 

” 


Mr. Roosevelt 
Compton Mackenzie 


Rec. to All. 


Commonweal: “... a peculiar quality of un- 
reality, for an American reader. . . . One won- 
ders whether this unreality springs from Mr. 
Mackenzie’s not being an American, or whether 
it springs more from his living on a remote 
outpost of the British Isles. 

“To Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Roosevelt is a 
full-fledged—even a providential—hero .. . 
our author is outside American party politics. 

. He is a hero because of his foresight and 
hhedérshiip., . 

ia via would be a very good thing for 
many Americans to read this book so that 
they may get some notion of the péculiar 
prestige enjoyed by Mr. Roosevelt outside the 
boundaries of the United States .. . a pres- 
tige which should be included in .our own 
judgment, for it can be very helpful to our 
relations with other countries, and a. failure 
to appreciate it can have tragic consequences.” 


Dutton, $3.75 


Russia and the United States 

Pitirim A. Sorokin Dutton, $3.00 
Commonweal: “. . . Sorokin tries to show 
that from every angle American and Russian 
characteristics, interests are not only harmoni- 
ous but virtually identical. Obviously he tries 
to prove too much . . . some rather strange 
historical interpretations come to light. .. . 
‘Even if Russia was temporarily suffering from 
Moral and social illness, she at least abstained 
from spreading the malady to other coun- 
tries.’ Shouldn’t She have some credit for 
trying, Dr. Sorokin? . . . philosophers should 
Stick to their last.” 
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Saving Angel 

T. Lawrason Riggs Bruce, $1.75 
Boston Pilot: “. . . a concise clarification of 
St. Joan of Arc’s relations with the doctrinal 
and disciplinary authority of the Church. ... 

“Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs . . . was Catholic 
chaplain at Yale University from 1922 until 
the time of his death a year ago... .” 


Smarter. and Smoother ; 

Maureen Daly DM, April, 1944, $2.00 
Chicago Tribune: “... the ‘bobby socks gen- 
eration lends an eager ear. The chief difference 
between Mom’s tirade and Maureen’s jive ser- 
mons is in verbs and viewpoint. Miss Daly can 
see the world from a drugstore booth because 
she herself is not far removed in age from the 
coke crowd.” 


The Sign: “...a handbook of helpful hints 
for girls and boys in high school, academy .. . 
prep ... college frosh.... 

. . . jammed with common sense and sound 
Christian doctrine, lightly covered with a 
breezy style... . 

“The publisher states that the book is in- 


_tended for older boys and girls. Nonsense! 


Teachers and parents would do well tp read it 
and pass it on, directly and indirectly.” 


Artie Quinn in The Inside Story: “If you are 
a parent, you'll want to read it; if you are 
slipping socially, you must read it; if you are 
in the groove, you'll enjoy it. Yes, Smarter and 
Smoother by Maureen Daly is tops.” 


The Seas of God 

Whit Burnett Lippincott, $3.00 
Southern Cross: “... all exceptional stories by 
masterful writers of many nations, some 
world-famous. . . . 

“Every type of soul-battle is here: combats 
with despair, loneliness, unbelief, persecution, 
poverty, injustice and disease. 

“A caution to Catholics: you will find senti- 
ments based on false religions often hollow and 
unreal, and the antics of the atheist pitiful. 
You will not like the subtle unbelieving over- 
tones of a few writers, like Sherwood Ander- 
son, but in spite of their blemishes you will 
agree that even these stories are superbly told.” 


The Seas Stand Watch 

Helen Parker Mudgett Knopf, $2.75 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . covers the period which 
ended with the end of the war in 1815 .. . al- 
together a story of the sea and ships and for- 
eign trade. . . . John Noyes went to sea at the 
age of 16, aboard a privateer . . . one day he 
returned with-. . . a French girl he had found 
on a prize ship. 

“, . on another quick trip home, John 
married her, and left during the wedding 
ee ee eee ee 
story. . 


Seed of the Puritan 

Eliz. D. Kamp Dial, 3-20-44, $2.75 
From war to bootlegging and politics, where 
he lost the women’s vote and the mayoralty 
because he married the waitress. . . . So Josiah 
moved to the big city and turned Democrat... . 

As the man beneath the Big Fellow in 
Washington, he fell from grace through an 
entanglement with the daughter of the Repub- 
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lican Boss. When the political pendulum turned 
back the Puritan seed began to sprout ... 
and he broke with the President. 

Josiah, they say, is identifiable—so what?- 


Selfishness and the Social Order 

John J. Reardon C.U.P., $2.00 
The Sign: “An analysis of legitimate self-love 
and its opposite, inordinate self-love or selfish- 
ness, together with an exposition of their im- 
plications for man as a social being serve as a. 
basis for this study in social philosophy . . . 
chapters on the relationship of selfishness to 
the predominant social systems of modern 
times . . . democratic and totalitarian. Finally,, 
the domestic, psychological, and ethical conse- 
quences of selfishness are treated. 


“We heartily recommend ... to all... 
interested in social philosophy.” 
Semper Fidelis 

Keith Ayling H M, $2.00 


Marine Corps history and exploits. 
Los Angeles Tidings: “The desperate exploits 
of the heroes of Guadalcanal and the heart- 
breaking stand at Wake Island and Midway 
are graphically narrated in this book. A brief 
history of the Marine er is included . 
training and opportunities. 


The Silence of the Sea 

Vercors Trans. by Cyril Connolly Mac, $1.00 
America: “....a heart-rending picture of the 
French conscience . . . a seemingly simple short 
story of fewer than fifty pages, the moving 
drama unfolds in the home of an edderly 
Frenchman and his niece, who lodge a German 
officer for several months, without ever talk- 
ing to him. . 

. proof that the | beauty and dignity of 

a great civilization cannot be stamped out by 
modern barbarian hordes.” 


Six Thousand Years of Bread 

Heinrich E. Jacob DD, $4.50 
Chicago Daily News: “Aside from its value for 
scientists and experts it makes exciting reading 
for those who, whether or not they are inter- 
ested in the specific subject of bread, like to 
follow historical developments and interrela- 
tions. 


“ _. . the history of bread, as Jacob tells it, 


is much more than the history of suffering and 
misery. It is also the history of progress.” 


_ The Soong Sisters 


Emily Hahn DD, $3.00 
The Boston Pilot: “An interesting biographi- 
cal work with this famous family . - entwined | 
in the very pattern of China itself. 

“Eling became the wife of Kung Hsiang-hsi, 
the Morgan of China; Chingling, the bride of 
China’s revolutionary leader, Sun Yat-sen and 
. (Chiang Kai-shek) the wife 
of the Generalissimo. . 

“Through their unique ways each of the 
Soong Sisters has attempted to contribute to 
the glory of China.” 


Storm Against the Wind > 
Helen Hull Jacobs Dodd, $2.75 


Interesting Love Theme—Semi.—Hist. 
America: “Virginia, the hot-bed of American 
fervor in pre-Revolutionary days, provides a 
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stirring historical background . . . a panoramic 
view of those times. 

“The love theme . . . is a slight one. 

“ .. will never be acclaimed as the novel 
of the year but it will be termed a good, 
interesting story.” 


The Story of Dr. Wassell 

James Hilton Atlantic, $1.50 
The Boston Pilot: “This modern classic based 
on fact could be categoried as a spiritual ex- 
perience that is powerful in its lessons of 
faith, of hope and of charity.” 


Strange Fruit 


Lillian Smith R & H, $2.75 
Disapproved because of Language 
~ Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . deserves 


discussion . . . powerful . . . anyone who has 
a professional interest in the American novel 
cannot well afford to miss... . 

“... though . . . affairs are too graphically 
described, there is a ring of truth about them. 

“Tt solves nothing, for it has no spiritual or 
moral principles to offer. But that it draws a 
stark and brutal picture, there can be no 
doubt.” 


Harry Hansen in Chicago Tribune: “I think 
the use of offensive words can be avoided, and 
I don’t like books that use them, but I am not 
the author, and if the author wishes to use 
them he has a perfect right to do so. You and 
I can register disapproval by refusing to read 
literature that offends us, but we have no right 
to demand that it should not be printed.” 


Such Confusion 

Agnes F. Byrne Christopher, $1.50 
Extension: “A most interesting collection of 
anecdotes and colorful miscellanea about prom- 
inent historical personages from 1700 to date. 
Miss Byrne knows just what you like... . 
You'll surely enjoy... .” 


Such Interesting People 
Robert Casey Bobbs, $3.00 


The Sign: “.. . one of the best raconteurs 
within or without the newspaper business. ... 


' Uproarious but never irreverent... .” 


‘The Sword is Drawn 
Andre Norton Houghton, $2.00 
Catholic World: “. . . an exciting tale of Hol- 


land under the Nazi invasion. . . . The author 
never makes the mistake of putting propa- 
ganda in the place of plot nor of belittling the 
Nazis. Though perhaps intended for youthful 
readers, the novel will appeal to anyone who 
likes drama and adventure.” 


Tchaikovsky 
Herbert Weinstock Knopf, $5.00 
Commonweal: “... an excellent detailed biog- 


raphy of Tchaikovsky. It is easily the best life 
in English of the great Russian composer.” 


Ten Escape from Tojo 
Com. McCoy and Lt. Melinik F & H, $1.00 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “. . . an unmincingly 


worded, eyewitness account of Japanese atroci- 
ties against American prisoners of war in the 
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“. . . ‘revolting memories’ . . . left the 
Americans with one conviction: ‘Japan as a 
military power must be utterly and finally 
defeated’.” 


They Came to London 

Paul Tabori Mac, $2.75 
Commonweal: “. ., an attempt to give artis- 
tic integrity to the motives for which men 
fight. But I am putting it mildly when I say 
that it is not a classic. 

“. .. Tabori is trying . . . to tell us the 
story of twelve diverse people who come to 
London from different countries . . . covered 
with shame or hate or humiliation . . . know- 
ing that horror and brutality and occupation 
brings. 

“ .. each of these people, in a different 
way, has made the universal discovery that 
the human spirit cannot for long be bribed 
by compensations.” 


They Shall Inherit the Earth 
Otto Zoff John Day, $3.00 


The Sign: “°What have we done to the chil- 


dren of the world?’ asks the author in the. 


first line. of the most appalling book to come 
out of this war. Then he proceeds to show 
us . . . no Frankenstein monster story has 
the terrific impact which this simple narration 
carries with it! 

“Pleasant reading? Decidedly not. We have 
here the ghastly details which the commu- 
niques do not mention. 

“.. you probably won’t believe until you 
have read the book.” 


This Day’s Madness 
Mercedes Rosebery Mac, May 16, 1944, $2.00 
A soaring recital of our preparation for war— 
almost a phantasy. Review later. 


This Is My Brother 

Louis Paul Crown, $2.00 
The Sign: “...a brief, fictional diary relating 
in superbly beautiful language the melo- 
dramatic experiences of a group of ‘American 
doughboys in a Japanese prison... . 

“. .. The real theme .. . is the struggle 
of one Corporal Hilton. . . . We are shocked 
and grieved to see him turn away with a 


blasphemy from the true light of Christ and ; 


go groping on his way. 
“ . . Not exaltation, but spiritual depres- 
sion is the effect of reading this book... .” 


This Man Was Ireland 

Robert Farren S&W 
Benedict Ehmann in Rochester Courier: “After 
a first flurry of attention, not much notice is 
being taken of this book. But it is safe to 
say that it has the greatness which will keep 
it alive beyond our generatidn. It has the 
same deathless qualities that helped the Iliad 
and tthe Odyssey to survive the wreck of 
empires and epochs. 

“... an epic of the life of St. Columba. 


. . . Its subject is one of the chief glories of | 


Ireland and Scotland... . 

“Tf poetry which is not mere jingling and 
soft soap has a meaning for you, then This 
Man Was Ireland will give you continuous 
delight and a new kind of reading experience.” 
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Thunder Mountain 
Theodore Pratt DS &P, $2.50 
Disapproved 
Richard Sullivan in Chicago Tribune: “...a 
crude mixture of spice and twaddle. 
“The language is so impressively, so consist- 


ently banal . . . all of a piece with the general © 


hackneyed texture. 

“. , . with fine disdain for technique, the 
author suspends his restricted viewpoint when- 
ever he feels the need of getting in one of the 
heavily pulsating intimate relationships (both 
normal and abnormal) which afflict the gas- 
eous persons of the story. 

“. .. better . . . had never been printed.” 


A Time Is Born 
Garet Garrett Pantheon, $2.50 


Rec. for Gen. Readers. 


Commonweal: “. . . unusual. . . . Here is 
economic history from paradise lost, when all 
things became ‘full of labor,’ to the vision of 
a paradise regained by world-wide harmony 

. . in the style of . . . a lyric. 

“Tt is a widespread conviction the world 
over that our age of technology has enforced 
man’s adaptation to the machine. The ma- 
terialists think that this is wonderful. .. . 
The romanticists . . . are convinced that the 
present rule over men by things and machines 
is diabolical... . 

“Garrett . . . claims that all wheels are 
turned by human faith. He insists that the 
machine has not at all escaped the control of 
the human mind . . . not technology but hu- 
man ambition is the cause of our civilazation’s 
turning toward world anarchy. 

“|, gives you a prophecy, at the same 
time fatalistic and optimistic; that the forces 
of technical development themselves will har- 
monize human life. 

“Here is a vision much nearer to the ideas 
of the founding fathers.and the best traditions 
of America than totalitarian bowing at the 
shrine of the ‘common man.’ ” 


Unfinished Business 

Stephen Bonsal DD, $3.00 
America: “The League of Nations have never 
lacked its apologists. 

“|. the diary . .>. is timely. This is the 
inside story of the Peace Conference, 1918- 
1919, by the man who was Wilson’s confiden- 
tial interpreter.” 


U.S.S.R.—Story of Soviet Russia 

Walter Duranty Lipp., $3.00 
“The author covered Moscow for the New 
York Times and in most circles has gained the 
reputation of leaning towards the Soviet re- 
gime. There is no reason to think that he has 
changed his views.”—JoHN O’ConNoR. 


The Sign: “... he does point out some sig- 
nificant facts which add up to proofs that the 
Soviet system of its very nature is running 
against human nature. 

“Long the number one Soviet favorite 
amongst foreign correspondents, Duranty told 
this reviewer twelve years ago that ‘as far as 
I’m concerned it’s not the censorship that is @ 
nuisance in this country but finding out what's 
going on and why.’” , 
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The Voice of the Turtle 


John van Druten 


Disapproved 


Random, $2.00 


Chicago Tribune: “.. . the smoothest extenu- 
ation of loose living that I have ever witnessed. 
It is so slick, so well done, so superbly di- 
rected, that it practically justifies a bit of 
promiscuity. I enjoyed it immensely (the play, 
I mean) and I heard a whole flock of women 
behind me exclaiming: ‘It’s just darling’.” 


Voiceless India 


Gertrude Emerson Day, $3.00 
Commonweal: “. . . description of her life in 
one of India’s 700,000 villages . . . a document 


of real value . . . introduction by Pearl Buck. 

“There is one remark in Mrs. Emerson’s 
book which casts a strange light on what our 
Christian civilization contributes to the build- 
ing of world democracy. The poor lady was 
puzzled at what to do with the American mag- 
azines sent to her. . . .‘It was essential, to 
save my reputation in Pachperwa, to get rid of 
these sophisticated representations of love- 
making, bathing beauties and I know not what 
else . . . im the death of the night, I made a 
little bonfire... .’” 


War Diary 
Jean Malaquais D D, $2.75 
America: “. . . an exciting personal account 


by Malaquais, the well-known pacifist and 
materialist . . . essentially a picture of the 
author and, although it is far from being an 
appealing one, the sincerity of the young 
writer makes it very moving, at times. 

“This book, however, possesses real merits 
as a mirror of the soul of a materialist. It is 
in this limited sense that its publication may 
be justified.” 


What Is Our Destiny? 
Norman Thomas DD, $2.00 


Socialist Author's Views—MSO. 


Chicago Tribune: “.. . four times . . . So- 
cialist candidate for President . . . advocates 
the adoption of democratic socialism .. . as 
the foundation of productive peace.” 


What Russia Wants 
Joachim Joesten DSP, $2.50 


Effort to Whitewash Russia—DM. 


That the Soviet Union has been misunderstood 
and wronged by us, and is, therefore, mistrust- 
ful; that Stalin fears that if Germany is 
Communized Russia may become a junior 
partner; that we must accept the fact that the 
Soviet Union will dominate post-war order— 
these are a few of the points made by this 
German refugee author. 

There is much that is contradictory, and 
Joesten’s tendency is to ignore logic in his 
whitewashing efforts. 


White Smoke Over the Vatican 

Don Sharkey Bruce, $2.00 
J. S. Kennedy in the Hartford Transcript: 
“.,. . seems to be the resalt of the study of 
other books . ... and of magazine, articles. Its 
one virtue . i brings together many interest- 
ing, and some little known, facts about the 
buildings and the life in Vatican City. It is 
Poorly written, sometimes sinking to the naive 





level of a grade school composition . . . settles 
vexed questions with astonishing speed and 
simplicity.” 


Wild River 
Anna Louis Strong f Little, $2.50 
Elizabeth M. Joyce in America: “. . . the story 


of the building and the destroying of the great, 
Dnieper Dam in Russia . . . a beautifully sen- 
sitive interpretation of the Russian people and 
a clear-cut picture of the development of the 
Ukraine under Soviet government. 

“If the book is propaganda, Russia is for- 
tunate in having it presented by so skillful and 
sympathetic a writer . . . absorbing and skill- 
fully written.” 


With a Dutch Accent* 
David Cornel De Jong Harper, $2.75 
How a Hollander Became an American. 
Highly Rec. to All. 


E. J. Farren in America: “... a tale of re- 
pression and of struggle with environment... 
told with surpassing beauty. .. . 

“The interior struggle was mainly a religious 
one, depicting the terrible hardships that a 
Calvinistic conscience can impose on a normal 
boy. 

“The book ends too soon.” 


x YF 


Literary Brawl 


The Literary Fallacy 

Bernard DeV oto Little, $2.50 
George N. Shuster in Commonweal: “. . . has 
a nice time riding his hobby, and for the most 
part the reader will enjoy going along with 
him. 

. brilliant, sometimes amusing, and al- 

ways quite worth while. It is about as literate 
and adult an essay as we have seen in some 
time. But I think Mr. De Voto misses part of 
the point.” 
New York Times: “. . . begins as a justifiable 
attack on some uninformed criticism of Amer- 
ica, winds up as an uninformed attack on some 
very justifiable criticism. 

“ ‘Hemingway,’ he says, ‘attacked the life of 
the mind, the life of the spirit, and the shared 
social experience of mankind.’ His heroes are 
‘anthropoids’ in whom life ‘does not exist 
above the diaphragm.’ 

“Sinclair Lewis’ books reveal no ‘maturity of 
mind . . . emotion, complexity of character;’ 
his values do not extend beyond Arrowsmith, 
who is the dream hero of a high-school chem- 
istry student. 

“Dos Passos’ people are ‘diminished mario- 
nettes;’ Faulkner . . . writes about maniacs; 
T. S. Eliot was a nostalgic misanthrope who 
despised his Apeneck Sweeneys, his typists and 
carbuncular young men. 

“Whatever their disagreements, both Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. De Voto have agreed to leave 
the real problem untouched. Why did a whole 
generation of post-war artists so lose faith in 
the values for which the war was fought, that 
some of them became reactionary and even 
fascists? Why did their despair, cynicism, im- 
mature rebellions and—in some cases—their 
neurotic views of life find such an immediate 
response in their readers?” 

Chicago Tribune: “. . . so packed with literary 





dynamite that weeks before its publication . . . 
New York was debating it. . . . Maicolm Cow- 
ley led his section in the New Republic with 
the conclusion that there must be something 
generically wrong with DeVoto that led him to 
do this thing to his friends. . . . Sinclair Lewis 
‘replied’ in a blast in the Saturday Review that 
has no parallel for personal abuse, violent lan- 
guage and bad manners. . . . The DeVoto 
thesis was this: that to judge the character of a 
nation or a people by its literary works is a 
fallacy, and his proof is this: that many fine, 
estimable, worthy people existed at the time 
that the Lewis-Dos Passos-Hemingway-Faulk- 
ner regime made you think the United States 
was made up of idiots, halfwits, frustrated 
wives, dishonest clergymen ond lecherous ex- 
patriates in Paris. 

“To me Mr. De Voto’s eit fallacy is 
that he assumes writers lead their times. Actu- 
ally they only lead other writers.” 


a a 


SEMPER PARATUS 


The Story of Our Oldest 
Sea-going Service 


Our Coast Guard Academy 

Riley Hughes DA, $2.00 
This is the first book to be written 
about the famous Coast Guard school 
which now ranks with Annapolis and 
West Point. 

Strange to say, few people know that 
the Coast Guard is our oldest sea-going 
service—and, as one of its members said 
the other day when interviewed in 
London, “the proudest.” 

Most people think of the Coast Guard 
as being purely local, whereas they 
have been almost everywhere in this 
war—in Europe, in the Aleutians, at 
Guadalcanal. 

This book, beautifully illustrated, 
fills 4 gap that was too long neglected. 
No good library will be complete with- 
out it—and those having friends or 
relatives in the C. G. service will be 
enlightened by the wealth of informa- 
tion it contains. 

Riley Hughes, the author, has been 
a Contributing Editor of Books on 
TRIAL since 1942. 


x « 


no congestion in this field. It is heartening to 
recall that all the billions of prayers issuing 
the Great 
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JUVENILE 
13th Century England 


Adam of the Road 
Elizabeth Janet Gray Viking, $2.00 


By Ann Hough, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Here is a story beautifully written and 
illustrated, glowing with the life and 
color of thirteenth century England, 
making excellent background reading 
for English literature and history. It is 
the story of Adam, son of a minstrel, 
which was a good thing to be in those 
days as minstrels were invited to wed- 


‘dings and other feasts. But.Adam lost 


his dog, then his father and in his search 
for them, had adventures which led him 
all through southeastern England. A sour 
note is struck for Catholics by the in- 
troduction of a pardoner selling pardons 
from Rome. It is a bit of historical de- 
tail, but since it added nothing to the 
interest of the otherwise good story, it 
was a pity the author deemed it neces- 
sary to inject it. For ages 11-14. 


* w * 


Our Chinese Allies 


Dragons on Guard 


Anna Curtis Chandler . Lippincott, $2.50 


April, 1944. Ages 12-15 


By Contributing Editor 
Ethel Owen Merrill 
This volume of stories of China’s his- 
tory and art will serve a useful purpose 
if its young readers gain a better under- 
standing of our Oriental ally. 

In each of the ten epochs of China’s 
history covered, contemporary condi- 
tions in the western world are briefly 
described and the development of cul- 
ture in East and West is thus corre- 
lated, and the history of the world is 
briefly epitomized. 

The author shows how China had one 
of the oldest civilizations in the world 
and how she is to be credited with im- 
portant discoveries and inventions, lead- 
ing to silk manufacture, printing, mak- 
ing of pottery and china and many 
other arts and industries. Stories are 
told of great Chinese rulers, artists and 
philosophers, such as Confucius, con- 
cluding with that of .China, the Repub- 
lic. Not least in interest, are the tale 
of Marco Polo’s visit to Kublai Khan 
and the legend of the mandarin’s daugh- 
ter and her lover which is pictured on 
the famous willow-ware plates. 





Dorinda 

Elizabeth Howard Lothrop, 1944, $2.00 
Chicago in the 1840’s is the principal 
scene of this story of a sixteen-year old 
Indiana girl who, after one winter’s 
attendance at Miss Elliott’s seminary, 
is asked to return to the school as a 
teacher. Though plot and descriptions 
seem a little thin and trite, the story is 
a pleasant one; and the accounts of 
quilting parties and weddings on the 
farm, and of life in the crude little 
settlement on the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan with its motley assortment of new- 
comers, are convincing. 

Junior high school girls will be enter- 
tained by the depiction of clothes, home 
life and-school days quite unlike their 
own. The minor thread of romance 
wholesomely presented will find favor, 


= —HELEN But Ler, Pu.D. 


Rosary College 
River Forest, Ill. 
* x 
Peter the Great 
Nina Brown Baker Van, 1943, $2.50 
Defmitely not recommended. 
By Theresa O’Neu 
This is a fictionized’ life of Peter, Czar 
of Russia, with the emphasis on his boy- 
hood and especially on his hobby of 
boat-building. 

Although the book may be of interest 
to the mature reader, there are portions 
of it that are decidedly out of order for 
the young; notably, Peter’s forced mar- 
riage, the peculiarities of his son, the 
religious mania of his wife; his es- 
trangement from her, and his subse- 
quent marriage to another. 

The whole attitude toward religion is 
distasteful. It is pictured either as a 
bore, or as a mania. The young reader 
would naturally sympathize with Peter 
in his distrust of “religious” people, and 
in his dislike of religion in general. 
Peter’s wife is an eccentric bigot, and in 
this, his son resembles her. 

DEFINITELY NOT RECOM- 
MENDED. 

x ORR 
Plain Clothes Patricia 

Mary Urmston DD, April, ’44—Girls 12-18, $2.00 

Very good. Dressmaking experience. Plot. 

Suspense. 
“There’s a fortune in this trunk.” That’s what 
the note said that came with Patricia’s inher- 
itance. Was she clever enough to find the for- 
tune? 

Patricia started a dress-making shop, and 
her experiences are entertaining and enlighten- 
ing. There is just enough about the gang who 
planned to blow up the water-works to add 
zest to the story. 
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Earthquake 


Thunderbolt House 
Howard Pease DD, April, 1944, $2.00 
Adventure—M ystery—C haracter— 
Upper Teen Age—Very Good. 


An unexpected legacy in money and as- 
sorted property changed the lives and 
habits of the Allen family. Stockton no 
longer satisfied the socially ambitious 
mother and daughter. San Francisco life 
in the inherited mansion brought intri- 
guing mysteries to young Jud — who 
proved himself as a detective. 

As the problems are about to be 
solved, the earthquake of 1906 occurs, 
bringing tragedies which release the pio- 
neer spirit of the Allens and their bet- 
ter qualities again rise to the surface. 
Much above average. 


* * * 


The Coal Industry 

Josephine Perry L.G., April, °44, $1.75 

America at Work Series. Rec. for Libraries. 
Tracing the story of this most essential min- 
eral from prehistoric times, the author has 
done well in describing the progress in mining, 
and preparing coal for use, developing its by- 
products, etc. Young readers will enjoy. 


Keystone Kids 
John R. Tunis 


Attractive Baseball story—Rec. 


Many Moons 
Jas. Thurber 


Not Recommended. 


H B, $2.00 


Peter’s Story Goes to Press 
Olive W. Burt Holt, Teen Age Boys, $2.00 


Recommended. 
This story involving the mechanical processes 
of newspaper making will enhance interest in 
reading. Recommended for libraries. - 


Songs and Games of the Americas 
Coll., F. Henius Scribners, Upper Grades, $2.00 


Concerns South America—Recommended. 
* * * 


Coming This Fall 

Three books by Catholic authors for 
the younger readers are scheduled for 
publication this fall. Mildred Criss, the 
author of Mary Stuart, Young Queen of 
Scots; Pocahontas, Young American 
Princess; etc., has written Dom Pedro 
of Brazil. Patricia O’Malley’s new book 


will be Airline Girl. Pat is manager of: 


the Public Information Department of 
one of our largest airlines. 
The City Set on a Hill is the title 


selected by James A. van der Veldt, 


O.F.M., a distinguished philosopher and 


scholar who taught in Vatican City for — 


twelve years. 





H B, Lower Teen-Age Boys, $2.00. 
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Told on the King’s Highway 
Eleanor Jewett Boys and Girls 8-12, 
1943, VP, $2.50 


Medieval Tales—Excellent. 
By Theresa O'Neil, Boston, who never 
recommends a book unless she has tried 
it out with Juvenile readers. 


A rare, treat indeed is in store for the 
reader of this collection of medieval 
tales. Re-told with great skill, and de- 
cidedly Catholic in tone, these stories 
are a superior collection for Catholic 
children. You may like the story of the 
little brown bees who swarmed to the 
defense of some kindly nuns. You may 
prefer the one about the proud knight, 
who, commanded to fill a bucket, did 
not succeed until he wept with sorrow 
for his sins, and filled the bucket with 
his tears. Then, there is the story of 
Garth who worked for the devil for a 
year without recognizing his master; 
and the monk who had to wait for three 
hundred years for someone to come 
along who would finish the crucifix he 
was making. And there is the simple 
story of the wise men of Gotham, whose 
wives (of whom I had never heard) 
were even wiser. It would be difficult to 
choose the best story in the book be- 
cause all are good. 

Although they are not at all didactic, 
these stories, in a sincere, charming, 
and Old World manner, express a great 
deal of truth and peauty. 


* * * 
Valiant Minstrel (Harry Lauder ) 
Gladys Malvern Boys and Girls 14 and up 


1943, Messner, $2.50 
Reviewed by Theresa O’Neil, Boston 
This, the story of Sir Harry Lauder, is 
an unusually good biography that will 
interest adults as well as young people. 
It is not the typical “rags to riches” 
story, although it does portray Harry’s 
poverty-stricken boyhood in a mining 
town, and his hard-fought battle to at- 
tain success. There is something extra- 
ordinary about Harry — some innate, 
elusive quality that endears him to the 
reader from the start. It may be his 
simplicity, his earnestness, or his real 
desire to make people happy, but what- 
ever it is, he is a character one will not 
soon forget. The great tragedy of his 
life, the loss of his son, is touchingly 
portrayed. There is great sympathy for 
him in his temptation to despair, and in 
his struggle to make himself re-appear 
as an entertainer. Although his profes- 


sional career is depicted, the primary 
interest is in Lauder/as a man, rather 
than as a singer, and everyone who reads 
the book will respect and love this 
bonny little Scotsman. 


a 
Home Again 
Margaret M. Scott Westminster, 
May, 1944, $2.00 


Rec. to H. S. Girls 


Synopsis: Story of a discontented and 
self-centered young girl who hated farm 
life and longed for the city, where she 
supposed everybody was rich and happy. 
Taken from her father’s Florida farm to 
New York by a cultured and consider- 
ate couple who gave her an opportunity 
to prepare herself for a career as nurse, 
she had experiences in the big city which 
shook her out of her self-absorption, 
showed her that a more sordid and help- 
less poverty existed in the city than in 
the country, and taught her to appre- 
ciate her family and to realize the super- 
ficiality of most of her ideals. 


Rating: This is listed as a novel, but I 
believe it might appeal largely to high 
school girls except those whose taste has 
been vitiated by the reading of “best- 
sellers.” —_ErHEet OwEN MERRILL 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
ae oe 


Top Lineman 
Com. Heyliger Boys 12-15, 1943, 


A-C, $2.50 


The ever-reliable Mr. Heyliger, in a 
book for fairly mature boys, presents 
Larry Kane, an ambitious young power 
lineman, who, because of an eye defect, 
has been turned down by his draft 
board. Facing the sneers of certain dis- 
agreeable fellow-workers is a trying or- 
deal for Larry, but he finally is con- 
vinced that he can serve his country as 
faithfully by installing high-tension 
wires as he could by carrying a gun. 
While he is on the job he renders valiant 
service by uncovering a serious attempt 
at sabotage. 

The book presents a strong plea for 
an appreciation of the faithful worker 
who sticks to his job—a lesson needed 
by boys, who, like Larry, can see only 
the glamor of serving in uniform. 

While the book could be listed among 
“career” books, it has a well-built plot 
and it will be read primarily for its 
story. —THERESA O’NEIL 


A Happy Medium 
Key to Happiness 
Marguerite Duportal Bruce, April, 1944, $1.75 
By Contributing Editor 
Ethel Owen Merrill 
Marguerite Duportal, in De la Souf- 
france, which has been translated from 
the French by the Very Reverend Ro- 
muald Pecasse, Cistercian Prior, and 
published under the title A Key to 
Happimess, has described a philosophy 
of life, through which suffering and sor- 
row may lead to spiritual happiness. 

Life has been presented in three as- 
pects by the author: our relation to 
God; our relation to other people; an@ 
our own personal development. In the 
first aspect, cheerful submission to the 
will of God is stressed. In the second 
aspect, sympathy with the joys and sor-. 
rows of others; patience and firmness in 
dealing with what the author calls 
“troublesome characters;” wise treat- 
ment of children; and readiness to co- 
operate with others for the welfare of 
one’s country, not only in war time but 
in peace time also, are advocated. In the 
third, such matters are treated as choice 
of vocation, and care of bodily health. 
The latter is important, since, although 
the soul is the ruler of the body, it may 
be handicapped by a body suffering 
from illness. The author draws an an- 
alogy from a musician whose technique 
may be perfect, but who nevertheless 
cannot give a perfect performance on a 
piano out of tune. 

A striking feature of this book is the 
nice balancing of one extreme with its 
opposite, with the final result of attain- 
ing the golden mean. Typical examples 
are: the avoidance, when suffering, of 
the opposite extremes, morbid silence 
or “hysterical loquacity;” in dealing 
with ‘troublesome characters, the striv- 
ing for the mean between meek subjec- 
tion to injustice, which encourages it, 
and uncharitable impatience with those 
who are perverse. The chapter on chil- 
dren is of timely interest in these times. 


® we * 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
“So far I have not been disap- 
pointed in a single book recom- 
mended by B:O.T. that I have 
read. ko ok ot 


BUY FIFTH WAR LOAN 
STAMPS AND BONDS 
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The Book of the War 


Mother America 

Carlos P. Romulo D D, $2.50 
By John O’Connor, Contributing Editor 
and “Literary Cavalcade” Columnist. 


Without doubt the most important sin- 
gle book to come out of this war—and 
one does not say such a thing lightly. 
The fact however, remains: Mother 
America points a real challenge to a 
lasting Christian peace that is more 
than mere words and charters. 

Never will you feel so proud of our 
principles of government and the spirit 
of our laws as when you read this book. 
Never will you realize so powerfully, 
so emphatically that America, a nation 
which never desired colonies, is infi- 
nitely superior to those vaunted coloniz- 
ers: Britain, Holland, and France. 

As far as the Orient is concerned, 
there is but one nation morally entitled 
to return, the United States. There is 
but one flag of promise: Old Glory. 

Colonel Romulo is a Philippine editor, 
a noted Catholic, a member of General 
MacArthur’s staff, and presently a mem- 
ber of the Philippine government-in- 
exile cabinet. He knows the Orient inti- 
mately—is a keen political observer and 
a realist of the first water... . 


A Voice from Asia 


The book, we are warned in the in- 
troduction, expresses the views of the 
author alone. Yet it is not hard to real- 
ize that this veteran newsman, of the 
Occident and the Orient, is the voice of 
Asia here—and the voice of America 
to Asia. The mask of pretension should 
be dropped. The issue in the Orient of 
tomorrow is between imperialism and 
government under law. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that the people of 
the East desire peace. But only Amer- 
ica, says the author and so say all his 
native home-rule advocates, has a right 
to return. 

We accomplished more, legally and 
intellectually, politically and economi- 
cally, than did the vastly overrated 
Dutch with their autocratic control of 
the East Indies. We accomplished more 
in forty years in the Philippines than 


- England did in three centuries in India. 


The French in Indo-China are nowhere 
near us—and never will be. As for 
China herself: our friendship has 
existed and strengthened through six 
generations. It has never wavered. 


The Orient knows these things. The 
Orient remembers these things. For cen- 
turies there has been a ‘secret hatred of 
imperialism, the imperialism that died 
with Singapore and Batavia but which 
the respective crowns would love to see 
restored. This dislike of the white race 
stops short when the political leaders 
hear the name of America. We may not 
know it, but the Philippines was our 
masterpiece. 

Fair Play 

Now the Americans who went to the 
Philippines were not all angels and in 
the early stages of the occupation there 
was much bitter fighting. Yet the fight- 
ing and oppression were but passing 
although painful incidents. What did 
persist was fair play and government 
under law. Corporations as well as indi- 
viduals were subject to this principle 
and it was not long before the Amer- 
icans were the only white people in the 
Orient who were known for fair play 
and democratic treatment of their fellow 
human beings. 


Government Under Law 


Not long after our occupation of the 
islands, for instance, we were put to 
the test. An American violated a law of 
the land. To the unspeakable surprise 
of the nativés he was tried by a native 
judge. after having been turned in by 
native police. The lawyers in the case 
were both natives—and so was the jury. 
Government under law prevailed—and 
legends began to grow in Asia. Men 
such as the late President Taft, Gener- 
als Arthur MacArthur and his son, 
Dougias MacArthur, American business 
men who were intent upon sound com- 
mercial relations mutually profitable, 
military and naval leaders, ardent mis- 
sionaries and sanitation experts . . . all 
these people in their burning desire for 
justice lit the beacon light of hope in 
Asia. THE ONLY NATIVE TROOPS IN THE 
ORIENT WHO FOUGHT THE INVADERS 
FROM JAPAN WERE THE COURAGEOUS 
PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES. To other 
areas Japanese Imperialism was a 
change, if not an improvement. 

Time and again the secret leaders of 
the “home rule” groups in Burma or 
India or Thailand have emphasized this. 
A week before Pearl Harbor Col. Ro- 
mulo attended a secret meeting of na- 
tionalist leaders in Java, men represent- 
ing 75 million people. Said they: “Our 


only salvation, here in the Far East, is 
for all of us to unite—Chinese, Hindus, 
Burmans, Malays, Filipinos, Indo- 
nesians—and form a Pan-Malay Union 
under the protecting influence of 
America.” 

“Why America?” the Colonel asked. 

“In view of America’s record in the 
Philippines she is the only nation we 
can believe in and trust.” 


PS ee, 


He Charted the Seas 


Mathew Fontaine Maury 
Hildegarde Hawthorne Longmans, $2.25 


He revolutionized Navigation—Rec. to all 
The granddaughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
has here given us a very interesting life history 
of a man who, she says, “revolutionized the 
navigation of the oceans.” 

Young Maury, because of an injury, found 
farm work too heavy. He was allowed to go 
to school. A gift for languages enabled him to 
“master’ Latin grammar in one week. He 
joined the Navy and after nine years of sea 
duty used this shore leave to write a book for 
the use of other navigators. 

Not caring for personal rewards, his reason 
for doing a thing was that it needed doing. As 
the result of his genius he was the first to 
measure ‘the depth of the seas—to map ‘the 
smaller currents—and to draw the course of 
the great Gulf Stream. 

Organizing thousands of ship commanders, 
he recorded the observations they made in all 
sections of the globe—information which 
helped to predict storms and led to our pres- 
ent Weather Bureau. Among many other 
things, he invented and made the first electric 
torpedo. 

Not at all technical, this is a very interest- 
ing book. 

w * * 


Helene Magaret 
The Blue and the Gray 
An Anthology of Poems of The Civil War 
Edited by Claudius Meade Capps 
Comment by Helene Magaret, author of 
Father De Smet, Change of Season, etc. 


Today, somewhere, lost among a shoving, 


hurrying America at war, lingers a forgotten 
people who grew up in the aftermath of 
another war, when families were not only 
separated, but when fathers fought against 
their sons and brothers were as_ strangers. 
This collection of songs, broadsides, ballads 
and poems of the Civil War must surely be 
for them. They will remember song-fests and 
fireside tales and the bitter, boastful talk that 
continued long after the war was over. Here 
they will find over a hundred old favorites: 
“Dixie,” “Kentucky ‘Belle,’ “We're Tenting 
Tonight,” “Marching Through Georgia,” 
“Bonny Eloise,” and many others. 

But those who covet for America a sturdy 
literary tradition will merely shake their heads, 
regretting that from so tragic an era, the senti- 
mental and the maudlin must survive. 
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A New Study of 
The School Question 


The School Controversy 
(1891-1893) 
Daniel F. Reilly,O.P. June, 1944, C U, $3.25 


Highly Readable and Useful as a Well- 
documented Reference Volume. 
(Distributed by The Thomas More 
Book Shop) 


A hundred years ago the Catholic 
school problem first excited public - 
terest in this country. 

Forty-odd years ago marked me 
height of a controversy which is still 
without an equal in the complex history 
of the efforts of Church and State to 
assert or to determine their respective 
rights. 

Except for brief notices, no extended 
study of the struggles of the early 
1890’s has previously appeared in book 
form, but with the demise of those who 
were the chief participants in the battle 
over state funds, Daniel R. Reilly, O.P., 
has now attempted to set forth a dis- 
passionate analysis for the profit of a 
new generation. 

The result is a documented report 
that should prove highly useful to all 
students of the perennial school prob- 
lem. The author has succeeded in put- 
ting together an account that is .nost 
readable, and since he goés back to colo- 
nial days to trace the development of 
Catholic schools, his dissertation is also 
most informative and enlightening. 

Although’ elementary schools estab- 
lished by nuns had previously existed, 
legislation was first enacted by the First 
Provincial Council in 1829. Shortly 
thereafter, it became apparent that the 
support of parish schools was becoming 
a serious financial burden. State aid for 
church and private schools prior to 
about 1820 had been taken for granted. 
With the development of public schools, 
church schools declined, and schisms 
began to split and weaken the Protes- 
tant sects. 

The author traces the Vsiadiae to di- 
vorce education from religion. When 
Stephen Girard bequeathed several mil- 
lion dollars to found a college where no 
ecclesiastic of any sect was to be em- 
ployed—or admitted even as a visitor— 
Daniel Webster led a group of distin- 
guished non-Catholics in contesting the 
will before the Supreme Court. 

Bishop Hughes of New York, in 1840, 


started a campaign for a proportionate 
share of state funnds. This struggle has 
been recorded in numerous books, as has 
also the debates on the inherent rights 
to teach at all. The author. traces 


profusely documents the various hap-~" 


penings, thereby building up the back- 
ground for the story of the great con- 
troversy of the early ’90’s in which 
Archbishop Ireland’s plan was tried out 
—and fought out. 

This book is to be published this 
month by the Catholic University Press 
under the Imprimatur of Archbishop 
Curley and distribution of the limited 
edition will be handled by The Thomas 
More Book Shop, Chicago. 


x *e * 
Just Received 


History of the Archdiocese of Boston 
S & W, 3 vol., 5-31-44, $15.00 
A very fine, complete story of the great Arch- 
diocese by Robert H. Lord, John E. Sexton 
and Edward T. Harrington, with a Foreword 
‘iby His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell. 
Three volumes of about 800 pages each, sub- 
stantially bound, printed on book paper. 


Great Stories From Great Lives 

H.V. Prochnow Harper, $3.50 
Somewhat entertaining. Many of the “lives” 
were not great—nor are the stories. Lacks dis- 
cernment. 

Further comment in next issue. 


Four Score Years 

G. G. Coulton Mac., June 6, ’44, $4.50 
Quitting an Anglican curacy because of lack of 
doctrinal faith, the author specialized in a 
study of the Middle Ages. His apparent desire 
has been to prove that the historical under- 
standing of the Middle Ages as a “blessed 
time” is all wrong. 

Much of this autobiography is tedious de- 
tail of interest only to specialists in the 
author’s life. More next issue. 


Presidential Agent 

Upton Sinclair Viking, June, ’44, $3.00 
Fifth in a continuing series of novels featur- 
ing the fabulously wealthy, imaginary Lanny 
Budd who goes everywhere and knows inti- 
mately all the prominent men of the world, 
who confide their secrets. Somewhat too good 
to be true, Lanny is mostly a reflector of the 
author’s opinions—which are not important. 


* * * 
A Shock of Sheaves 
Msgr. John J. Code June, 1944 


Thomas More Book Shop, $3.00 
A collection of the outstanding ser- 
mons and discourses of a famous 
Chicago priest. Edifying and par- 
ticularly useful to .the younger 
clergy for both content and style. 
An appropriate gift volume. 





“A World to Reconstruct” 

The above is the title of a new 
book to be published June 21st 
which further clarifies the Popes’ 
Peace Plans as outlined in Prin- 
ciples for Peace—published some 
months ago by the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Stritch. 

The author of A World to Re- 
construct is Guido Gonella, and 
the translator, Rev. T. Lincoln 
Bouscaren, S.J., West Baden, In- 
diana. Price $3.50. 

* * * 


The Glerious Adventures 
Tyl Ulenspiegl 
Chas. de Coster Pan., $3.50 
Disapproved. Coarse—Licentious— 
Dull. 
It is difficult to think of this book as 
anything other than a hoax on readers. 

Published originally in 1869, it is re- 
ferred to as an epic novel. The blurb- 
writer calls it “a mighty book,” and ties 
it in with the struggle of Flanders for 
independence. Ulenspiegl, a legendary 
liar, thief and what not else, is the hero 
of a hundred episodes wherein he sup- 
posedly victimizes everyone he meets, 
from yokel to Pope. Many of these are 
simply boring but the author usually 
manages to work in some dirty or ob- 
scene turn, although the chief object 
seems to be.to deride the Church. 

Says the Introduction: “Readers may 
perhaps be astonished by De Coster’s 
violence against the Roman Catholic 
Church. For this reaction there were 
historical motives, not only in the events 
of the sixteenth century: about which he- 
wrote, but also in those of the nine- 
teenth century in which he wrote. De 
Coster identified Rome with Madrid, 
and he could not forget the persecution 
of his country under the Holy Inquisi- 
tion. If he were living today, he would 
certainly not have changed his mind 
about the past, but, in the light of con- 
temporary history, he would appreciate 
at their true value the intellectual and 
spiritual evolutions that have trans- 
formed into allies those religious move- 
ments which, in their sixteenth century, 
fought each other with a bitterness and 
cruelty that were utterly inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christianity.” 

It is difficult to feel charitable toward 
a publisher who forces a reviewer to 
struggle through such stuff. 
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. For the For the Graduate 
4 \ Bride 


from college 
' GOD AND HUMANITY: WHAT? 
> MY HEART 


WHENCE? WHITHER? 











Ryan and Collins W. E. Orchard 

; Bound in white for her nuptials, this prayer Thinking men and women who must shoulder the burdens of tomor- 

I: book will be treasured through the years for | row will appreciate this book showing how man’s basic philosophies = 
its complete arrangement of new and old shape the great and little events of the world. $2.00 vi 
prayers, $3.50 = 

from high school 
For the Newl 
he Newly THE MAN FROM ROGCO SICCA ; 

Ordained Priest Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. A) 

" 

For the first time in English a popular life of St. Thomas A ' AY 

T H E B 0 0 K 0 F emphasizing not the scholar, but the great man, who met pan with Bi 
re C & RE M 0 N ' ES the same courage called for in our day. $1.75 Ca 
Cr 
Rev. Laurence J. O’Connell from gra Epo ae D: 

A new book of rubrics ar- T 

ranged for quick and easy access KNIGHT OF THE NORTH Fa 

to each part in all the ordinary Fi 

liturgical functions. $4.50 Capt. William Campbell G 

Boys and girls love Captain Campbell’s fast-moving tales of the Hi 

Canadian “Mounties.” How they capture four escapéd criminals and a Hi 

CELEBRATION OF MASS Jap spy provides a clean, wholesome adventure story. $1.75 Hi 

Rev. John Berthram O'Connell je 

A complete, up-to-date reference on the F or Service Men : 

rubrics of the Mass. Vol. I, General Rubrics U 

f the Missal, $3.50; Vol. II, Rite of the T 

Celebration of Low Mass, $3.50; Vol. III, T H c | M ITATI 0 N 0 F ¢ H R ST 4 


Rite of High Mass and Sung Mass, $3.50. Thomas a Kempis 


Set of three volumes, $10.00. 





He cannot keep many books, but the /mitation 
re become his ocket companion, providing strength and comfort to 
him through difficult days. Green cloth, $1.25; green leatherette, 


For Jubilarians 153 black leatherette: red edge, $1. 75; gold edge, $2.25. 


H vie pratt 7 WILL For the Soldier’s Mother 
A KEY TO HAPPINESS 


With deep understand- 
a pidge ny Mone Duportal-Pecasse 











| pistes) - writers , of on j More than ever aware that the path to happiness 
F id hy cera ote ie leads through the valley of suffering, mothers will 
[ making God’s will one’s find in this book a key to the spiritual treasures “gpoor 
j on. $2.75 promised by Christ. $1.75 


Buy AT YOUR BOOKSTORE or direct from 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 405 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee |, Wis. 














